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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” ete. 


a 
CHAPTER LXIV. 
I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
Shakespeare, 

Tue hero of the “Sclavonia,” Laurence Harman, 
Hugh Darrell, or whatever other name the reader may 
choose to assign our hero, wascertainly not wanting 
in firmness and a dogged sort of patience. 

Some men, most men, would have gone mad a 
a imprisonment, at such a restraint as he en- 

ured, 

He had not seen England for years; he knew ab- 
tolutely nothing concerning his father and his cld 
home; during the long and fearful voyage home, 
when the men and women were lying about the decks 
panting with thirst and dying of hunger, he felt mad- 
dened by the intense longing to see Dale, dear, sweet 
old Dale! But now he was bound hand and foot by his 
promise to these two dock men that he would not 
leave their sight until he had worked off the debt in- 
4urred by his illness. 

7 A promise, to Hugh Darrell, was a sacred thing, to 
‘be kept faithfully and strictly, though death stood in 
the way. 

So he remained within the huge walls working 
still, silent and thoughtful as ever, consoling himself 
perhaps with the reflection that a sight of Dale could 
only give him pain now that it had passed from his 
hands for ever, 

“Yes, if the squire still lived his wandering son 
knew, or felt convinced that he would be as stern and 
unyielding as ever, and if he were dead then that 
other individual, of whom the old gentleman had 
spoken when they parted, held the grand old place 
and called himself master of the Dale. 

This sad reflection helped him to bear his impri- 
soument wonderfully for a time, and when it failed 
he wrote to his father as we have seen. 

After the despatch of the letter—we know how far 
it travelled and whom it reached—he settled into his 
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silent but not morose manner again, and rose the next 
morning stronger still and readier still to work his 
promise out. 

He was an endless source of awful interest and 
conjecture to his simple guardians; they sat and 
watched him under their eyebrows, and at odd mo- 
ments puzzling their brains in endeavours to guess 
his thoughts, or weaving romances, out of what little 
they kuew of his history. 

There was a romance they were certain, a mystery 
and a romance, or why should the young gentleman 
maintain such secrecy, and why should this strong, 
good-natured hero murmur strange names in his de- 
lirious sleep and call for “ Cecil ”? 

They watched him about the docks, noted his great 
strength and the liberality with which he used it for 
any one’s behalf. They admired with respectful ad- 
miration the graceful, power-denoting swing of his 
walk, and the easeful, dignified pose of his attitude 
when at rest. 

They remarked between themselves that no little 
child was allowed to pass him without a word of 
greeting or a gentle kiss, and they saw that the most 
timid of little children would run to him crowing with 
delight if he held out his long, lithe hands, 

He was a mystery to them, but they dared not 
question him. 

Once Mr. Wily had ventured to hint that a recital 
of Mr. Laurence’s adventures might prove interesting, 
but the quick glance of the clear eyes and the slight 
frown that darkened the noble forehead warned him 
that he was on dangerous ground, 

“ You want to know something of my life ?” asked 
Laurence, in his grave, musical voice, ‘ What good 
would it do youif I told you, my friend? You are 
too old to take a warning from it and too young to 
point its moral. Let my life alone, friend, and allow 
me to forget.” 

“No offence, sir,” stammered Mr. Wily. 

“None was meant, I am sure,” said Laurence, with 
his rare smile, ‘Forgive me if I answered too 
sharply. I have suffered much, more than most men 
I sometimes think, and I should not relish a recital 
of the various toils and troubles I have pulled 





through. The Iast on the list your kindness over- 
came; I shall not forget it, and, if Providence give 
me the power, will remember it to some purpose.” 

Mr. Wily nodded and murmured something, and 
his guest, speaking in a musing tone with his eyes 
fixed upon the dying fire, weut on: 

“Philosophers tell us that each man’s fate is 
marked out for him before he enters the world, and 
drags him by the hair, or leads him gently by the 
hand. My fate has been an adverso one, and in very 
truth she has dragged me, not by the hair, but by the 
heart, through this unsatisfactory existence. I never 
loved a horse, dog, house, or man, but an ill wind 
came and hurled me apart from them.” 

“You don’t say anything about the women, sir,” 
said old Mrs. Tovey, gently. 

He turned with the smiling face he always wore 
when he addressed her, 

“Women !” he repeated, rising with a short laugh 
that had more of bitterness than mirth init. “ There- 
in, in that one instance, fate has been kind. No wo- 
man has had the misfortune to own my heart. But 
what am I talking of ? Friends, the fire has made me 
mopish and your question, Mrs, Tovey, sentimental, 
Good-night.” 

That was all they could get from him, and it cer- 
tainly was not much. 

And now, as the days passed, Mr. Wily grew 
anxious, so also did Laurence, but he did not show it. 

The first was concerning himself mightily on ac- 
count of farther twenty-pound notes, the latter was 
expecting anxiously some sort of answer to the letter 
he had written to him whose eyes were long since 
blind to things of this world. 

He was anxious, trying to persuade himself that 
he should not hope for a reply, yet hoping neverthe- 
less, and waiting hourly. 

He grew more thoughtful and reserved to all but 
the little children. 

Mr. Wily grew fidgety and haunted the dock gates. 

At last the balm came. A small, dapper groom, 
resplendent in bottle-green livery and a shining hat, 
strolled up to the dock gate and requested to be im 
formed if Mr. Wily was to be seen, 
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Joe, who was not-half » mile off, liurried up imme- 
diately, and, casting an anxious glance round to see 
if his valuable charge was anywhere near, received 
a letter from the groom’s hands and got into acorner 
to read it. 

It was short and pithy. 

“I relieve you of your charge. Give him the note 
enclosed and tell him to follow its behests without 
loss of a moment. Should he ask any questions beg of 
him if he value his life to postpone them for a future 
occasion, and start on his journey. The other enclo- 
sure is the reward I promised you.” 

There was no signature, but Mr, Wily did not feel 
heart-broken, for the second enclosure was a neat, 
crisp, twenty-pound note. 

Away he rushed to the cottage, almost shouting for 

oy. 

. ‘He found Laurence seated, or rather lying ona bale 
beside the door, his face half shaded by his hand, 
and his eyes fixed moodily upon the ground. 

“ Hullo, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Wily. “ It’s a luc 
thing I found you ; I was.in all of a tremble to thin. 
as you might be out of the way perhaps.” 

“What is the matter?” quietly asked the giant, 
but he sprang up with an air of interest a6 Mx, Wily 
extended the small note. “A letter!” he eaid, aad 
broke the seal. 

Then Mr. Wily witnessed a transformation, 

The grand, still face changed as if an el of 
Paradise had swooped down and kissed it. Itglowed 
with a bright flush of joy, ite lips trembled with a 
thrill of delighted surprise, and its eyea filled—ay, 
filled with tears! 

This was the note, 

“ LAURENCE,—If you have not forgotten, if you 
still cherish one kind remembrance of your ol@ friend 
Cecil, follow these instructions without losing asiugle 
second. A moment now is priceless. Go with the 
bearer of this, who will provide you with a strong 
and swift horse, Mount and ride for your life towards 
Dale. At each stage a fresh steed will await you. 
Wait for nothing, linger net a moment, spare neither 
yourself nor your horses, but come, come where 
Cecil waits you at the Dale. 

“ Ever yours, Crem.” 

“*P.S.—Be prepared for changes sad and uysteri- 
ous. 

No sooner had he read the letter tham he swang 
round to Wily. 

“I—give me a moment, man, for Heaven’s sake— 
read this letter! No, stop. I must go—I see by your 
face that you have received news of some sort.” 

Joe nodded eagerly. 

“ T cannot wait a moment,” said Laurence, already 
striding to the door, “not even to ask you if my con- 
jectures be true. Good-bye; I will come back, be- 
lieve me.” 

Wily ran beside him—nothing less could have kept 
up with the long, swinging stride. 

“Don't stop, sir, for Heaven’s sake! It’s all right, 
the money’s all paid—it was all arranged.” 

“T see, I see!” exclaimed Laurence, upon whom 
flashed a sudden revelation. “I see, I think. Good- 
bye. Now, lad, where’s the horse? Quick!” 

The small boy touched his hat and ran down the 
yard. Hugh followed and found two horses, one blown 
and foam specked, the other wiped down and com- 
paratively fresh. Without a word he sprang iuto the 
saddle of the fresher, and with flashing eyes clattered 
away iu the direction of the Dale. 

7 7 * * * 


Though the post-chaise dashed along the dusty 
roads, scattering the fowls and geese before it like 
an avenging wind, and calling the country folks to 
their doors to stare and wonder, though it tore up 
hill and down dale, through turn-pike gates with the 
velocity of a locomotive, rocking from side to side 
like astorm-tossed ship, it seemed slow, drearily slow 
to its wealthy and impatient occupant. 

Time was worth a guinea a moment to him now. 
Nay, he almost bought it at that price, for at every 
posting-house the postilions had been bribed in gold, 
and promises of more still, to urge their horses to 
their utmost. 

His mind was in a ferment of vacillation. One mo- 
ment he bit his nether lip and cursed himself for 
coming, the next he endeavoured to gain his wonted 
calm by whispering to his unquiet heart that he had 
done best in obeying the lawyer's peremptory sum- 
mons—nay that he could do nothing else, for who 
could say what had transpired in the quiet.village at 
the grand palace he had built requiring his presence 
and master mind ? 

The discovery which had really been made he 
never for a moment suspected. 

With a firm belief in hisown cunning and wisdom 
he looked upon the detection of his double crime as 
impossible. 

No, he fancied that some other of his many plots 
had miscarried and gone wrong, and he cursed the 





oldawyer a thousand and ons times-for- not telling 
him which. 

But he was on the road and the best he could do 
was to reach the Dale and get back to London and 
his «ppointment with his dupe and victim, Lucille, 
without loss of time. 

So on the horses flew, one batch of breathless, ex- 
hausted cattle being replaced by fresh, and at last, 
as eveniug fell upon the new palace, the post-chaise 
dashed with a final jolt up to the Hall steps. 

All was quiet. 

Evidently he was not expected. No servants 
rushed forward auxious to be trodden on or cursed 


at. 

He looked round himself startled by the unusual 
desertion. 

An old man, the porter’s father, opaned the door, 
and at last, as the master strode up the steps, white 
and weary, his eyes all ablaze with passion em@ am- 


noyance, one footman came forward andi geesived. 


him. 
Reginald Dartmouth turned to him with a dark 
wo. 
“Did you not knowI was expected, sirrah?” he 
asked, 


The man stammered som trembled, and led 
the way to the library, the door of whieh he 
and, stuttering out something #haé sounded lila” Mr, 
Reeves,” hastily retreated before the flashing eyes. 
The upright figure of the old lawyer came to meet 
him. 


Something in his face stopped the question upon 


Reginald Dartmouth’s lips, and Mr. Reeves 


first. <ad 

“You have come,” he said, “and I gam thankful, 
Allow me to close the door.” 

And he passed behind him and locked #t. 

Reginald Dartmouth sank into a chair beside the 
table and tossed his hat to the ground, 

“ Now, sir,” he said, “ have the goodapes, without 
circumlocntien, to tell me why you sent for me!” 

“T will,” said Mr. Reeves, standing before him 
with his hands resting upon the table, his face set 
with an unnatural calm, his eyes, sternly i 
fixed upon the pale, hard face opposite him. “1 
Reginald Dartmouth. In three words, all is dis- 
covered |” 

There was the slightest start in the world, the 
merest turn of a hair on the thin lip, and that was 
all 


“ All—discovered? Pray, sir, explain,” he maid, 
with a deep sneer. : 

“Ts that necessary ?” asked Mr. Reeves, steraly. 
“Do you wish me to go over the story of your 
villany, to give your crime its true name ?” 

Reginald Dartmouth sprang to his feet and made 
a step towards him, then sank into the chair again 
and, with a mocking laugh, said: 

“T see, I see, you are mad, you must be! How and 
why are you here ?” 

“T am here to save you from your just punishment 
Reginald Dartmouth!” said the old man, calm 
and cold as ever, “to save you if it be possible, but 
I feared, nay I fear still, that you will weave your 
own halter yet. Look, sir, this will speak more 
plainly perhaps.” 

And he held out the will, but at a safe distance. 

Reginald Dartmouth glanced at it and shuddered, 

** What is that?” he said, in a hushed voice that 
struggled to be mocking stil!. “ What piece of vil- 
lanous concoction is that, you old thief? For I bagin 
to think you are more rogue than fool. What is it, I 
ask you ?”’ 

“Squire Harry Darrell’s last will!” replied Mr. 
Reeves. 

“Well, sir! Andif it be why wave it before my 
eyes? Why do you bring it here? I am well ac- 
quainted with its contents.” 

“And I,” said Mr. Reeves, “ Before another day 
has passed the world will be also; then it will re- 
quire of your hands one answer to this question; 
Who stole this will and buried it out of sight ? Still 
more, who in stealing it robbed its maker of his last 
few hours, and so committed murder?” 

At last the captain was roused. 

With a bound he sprang at the old man, his face 
drawn and livid, his hand outstretched like a claw to 
grasp the precious paper. 

But Mr. Reeves had been prepared. Quick as 
thought he struck the small handbell lyiug under 
his haad, and before its warning note had died away 
the curtains at his back were parted and two figures 
stood revealed. 

Reginald Dartmouth stood transfixed, turned to 
stone ; his upraised hand fell to his side nerveless 
and purposeless., 

** What—what, ” he cried, huskily, “ does all this 
mean? Charles Anderson, Rebecca! Oh, I see, a 
nice plot, a nice plot! But you will find we are too 
many for you. Soh, you old thief!” ha exclaimed, 
turning his blazing eyes to the old lawyer again. 
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“This is-your important business, \a vile scheme for 
extorting money, I suppose! Fitting accomplices, 
a dishonourabls, worn-out roud, a mad, disappointed 
old maid! Hatha! Goon! Play it out, sir, play 


it out!” 

Mr: with slook of ineffable scorn, turned to 
the two silent figures. 

“You see!” he said, “as f‘told you, mercy’ was 
teow " away! He wilt-be hanged, amt nothing short 
of it. 

Something in the stern, contemptuous tones started 
and awed the dauntlegg villain. 

With am oath he sank into the chair again and 
looked up with a ly smile. 

“Come,” he s: “Play it out, Let me hear, 
What is this will ?—i,is a will you say. What is its 
pages Where did you find it?” 

“We found it where you hid it, Reginald Dart- 
mouth,” anewered Sir Charles, sternly. ‘‘ Bupied in 
the old wellat the mention of which you shramk like 


} @ whipped gound.” 


* Tha. rt,” went.on Mi Reoves, “is in favour 
of the ul heir—Hugh Darrell. To hitm is left 
the estate and momey you have first stolen and then 


equ =v 

“ And iethat af? Is this the matter you make 
so dramatic a from ?" retorted the wily eap- 
tain. “ Well, si adi you ‘say, that this will 
is g Y for the moment, though without 
doubt weeball beable to prove it’s a forgery and 
send you tres rogues all together to Botany Biy— 

ant, ij’ D say, what follows? Hugh Darrell is 
iu, i am the gext heir, aad [ still own the Dale 
aa left powerful enough to make you smart for 
ia!’ 


With ancther glance at the white face of R»becca, 
ag much ag¢o say “ You se6--it, was useless!”’ the 
old lawyer tonchedthe bell again and Mrs. Lucas 


and Dr. . 

They from his gameae they would have 
donefrom that of a lepér and stoo! beside Rebecca. 

“ Took exclaimed the: , pointing to them. 
“ Hone are the witnes-es. you hear them give 
an ecpount of Squire Darvell’s last moments? Shall 
they tell you what you know already too weil ? Shall 
they go through the ,of the struggle and the 
sluriek, the cuieanied anal and the vid marks 
round the murdered man’s throat ?” 

With a groan of baffled hate, fary, and horrible 
deead the snared reptile shrank into the shadow of 
the wall. 

“Sash! hush !” he breathed, huskily. “ What—is 
—all'this? I tell you it is a vile—conspiracy—con- 
spir-a-cy |” . 

“You still remain hardened and obdurate? You 
will not confess?” asked Mr. Reeves. “Then [ ring 
again, this time to summon the detective who waits 
outside to arrest you!” 

“Stop!” shrieked the hunted man. “I—I—the 
will—will! It is void, useless, and Hugh Darrel) 
is dead! I have proof, certain proof of his death 
He is dead—dead f 

At that moment a noise of horses’ feet, followed 
by the clattering of wheels and a Babel of men’s 
voices, reached the room. 

“ Dead!” wailed Rebecca, and staggered against 
the wall. 

“ Yes, dead!” repeated the wily villain, seizing 
his advantage. “New where is your will ?—waste 
paper, waste paper!—unless Hugh Darrell rises 
from the grave to claim his own!” 

The clatter came nearer, grew louder, the door 
was burst open with one blow from an iron hayd and 
a stalwart figure with a tanned, stern face stood in 
the opening! 

CHAPTER LXV. 


Things ill got have ever had suecess 
S. eare. 


P 
We have scotch’d the snake, not killed it. Ibid. 

To attempt to describe the utter astonishment and 
consternation that filled the bosoms of the six per- 
sons who,turned their eyes upon the stalwart figure 
in the doorway would be courting failure. 

For a moment or two there was a solemn, awful 
silence ; then Rebecca broke it with a cry and with 
word: 

“Hugh!” 

At the same time she and Mrs. Lucas, sobbing snd 
ejaculating incoherently, turned to him and eaught 
his arm. 

Then the old lawyer and doctor pressed forward 
to shake hands, leaving Sir Charles and Reginald 
Dartmouth where they had stood before he entered, 
staring still. 

Hugh Darrell—for it was he—shook the hands 
outstretched to him, and murmured a few words to 
the women hanging on his arm, then turned, with 
puzzled and somewhat frowning brow, to the other 
two gentlemen. 

Mr. Reeves, the first to recover his comp sure, 
hastened to explain. 
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“Mr. Darrell,” he said, “ your arrival is opportune 
—nay, ‘miraculowsly so. “This person,” indicating 
Reginald Dartmont 
handsome kinsman with white face and glittering 


eyes, “this person. is Reginatd’ Dartmouth, your’ 


cousin.” 

Hugh, disengaging himself gently, strode forward 
and held out his hand, 

With a mocking smile Reginald Dartmouth would 
have taken it, but the old lawyer, with an indignant 
flush, stepped in between, and caught Hugh’s hand 
before Reginald Dartmouth’s had touched it. 

Hugh looked up with a glance of amazement, the 
ether with an evil frown. j 

“Tt may seem strange and unaccountable,” said 
Mr. Reeves, answering: Hugh’s look; ‘ but, wait till 
you heara, statement I have to make before you 
touch that man's hand in fellowship.” 

Hugh's hand to his side, and, looking 
round slowly, he said, in hig old deep ‘and melo- 
diously grave voice: 


“ For Heaven’s sake! be quick, sir! I seem.to be, 


inadream, You tell me thatis Réginald Dartmouth, 
my cousin; you forbid our shaking hands! What 
does it ‘all mean?) Where is my father?” 

Rebecca burst into tears, Mr. Reeves turned ‘aside, 

Hugh read his answer in these signs, and drooped 
his head, with a groan. 

“ This accounts for all the changes I have seen,” 
he said, after a moment’s silence, in a low, sorrow- 
stricken voice, “My father is dead and this gentle- 
man is the owner of the Dale, I presume?” 

Reginald Dartmouth nodd but Mr. Reeves, 
seemingly provoked beyond endurance by his cool 
insolence, exclaimed; 

“No! How dare you say ‘yes,’ sir?, Hugh Darrell, 
the Dale is yours and has been yours since. the mo- 
ment the breath left your father’s body. Thisis no 
time for an explanation, but you see, before you there 
a villain who by a series of daring orimes has usurped 
your estate and squandered your property! 3di- 
lence!” he continued, his swarthy, calm face work- 
ing with pession as Reginald Dartmouth made astep 
forward and seemed sbont to speak.. ‘* At the mo- 
ment of your extrance,” he continued, turning to 
Hugh, who looked from one to the other with a -bewil- 
dered but stern expression of interrogation, “at the 
moment of your entrance I was taxing him with his 
crimes, Here beside you are the witnesses who can 
and will hang him, here beneath my hand ties the 
last will of your father which the villain made away 
with for an earlier one leaving the estates to him. 
This one, the last and valid ‘one, beqneaths all to you 
save a small sum to him. Read it, read it.” 

And he held it out. 

Hugh took it and’ glanced’ at ‘the heading, then 
with his eyes full of tears shook his head and re- 
tarned it. 

“T cannot read it,” he said, simply, “ my brain is 
in a whirl, Rebecca, what is all this I hear ?” 

Rebecca could only sob afresh and murmur; 

* It’s all true, Hugh, all true,” 

Then Hugh turned to Reginald Dartmouth, 

“And what say you to. this accusation, sir?” he 
demanded, stern} y. 

Reginald Dartmouth, who had, been watching the; 
faces around him with keen attention and. noting 
every tone as well as every word of each speaker, re- 
plied wid # coolness that his white face and livid lips 

e1eg; 

“ What have I tosay, Mr. Darrell, for I presume 
you are the long-lost Hugh Darrell? Simply this, 
snd this only, that I do not deign to answer snch 
— and groundless accusations as this person has 
made.” 

And as he spoke he drew himself up with an air of 
defiance, 

Hugh regarded him with a long ‘and piercing 
gaze. 

“Sob, that is your reply, sir ?’’he said, with slow 
distinctness. “It sounds to me somewhat guilty. 
But we will hear what Mr. Reeves has to say. And 
you, sir, may I beg the hononr of your name?” 

And he looked at Sir Charles. 

“This gentleman,” said Mr. Reeves, “is Sir 
Charles Anderson, a cousin of Miss Goodman. He 
has been a true friend though an unknown one. He 
it was who discovered this will, and through his 
means we have been able to lay a still greater crime 
at this man’s door.” 

Hugh held out his hand with a grave courtesy, Sir 
Charles took it and pressed it eagerly, glancing at 
Rebecca as he did so. 

“Now, sir,” said Hugh, turning to the lawyer, 
“let-us hear your statement.” 

Mr. Reeves, with his hand on the table and his 
eyes fixed npon Reginald Dartmouth, commenced to 
speak, but the accused interrupted him with a scorn- 
ful gesture, 

_ “Pardon me,” he said, “I have listened to a long 
tirade once before this-evening, I have travelled far 


who stood keenly watching his | 


—beguiled hither bya false and dishonourabléruse— 
T refuse to submit'to farther indignity. Your absurd 
romance, sir, canbe ‘récited in my absetco, I pre- 
sume. Whether it can or cannot I must beg to be 
allowed to depart. Business of an important nature 
éompels my immediate return totown,” he continued, 
with calm nonchalance, addressing Hugh. “If 
you wish to communicate with me, either through 
this—this person, your solicitor, or personally, Mr, 
Darrell, here is ny London address.” | ~ 

And with a scornful air he threw -his’ enamelled 
card upou the table, and made a movement’ towards 
the door. 

Mr. Reeves stepped before him. 

“Softly, sir,” he exclaimed, in his old dry tones. 
“ Your presence cannot be so easily dispensed with. 
‘You will please consider yourself our prisoner!” 

* Your prisoner !” repeated Reginald Dartmonth, 
with a dark sneer, “Pray, sir, how long have you 
held the office of parish constable—nay, no, do not 
trouble td answer, but first produce your warrant.” 

Mr. Reeves's face darkened. 

“You wish to drive. me to extremities?” hae said, 
significantly; 

“*T do,” retorted Reginald Dartmouth, defiantly. 
“ Produce your warrant+-or let me vpass.” 

Mr. Reeves stood ‘aside. 

“ Go!” he said. “ And make good use of your start. 
Before an hour has passed the warrant, you desire 
shall follow you.” " 

With another sneer the wily villain turned to'shoot 
a glance of hate around and left the room, 

Hugh passed his hand across his brow and: with a 
heavy sigh sauk into the chair Reginald Dartmouth 
had vacated, 

Was it for this he had returned? To find his 
father dead—dead? To unmask a villain ? 

No—he had come poste haste to meet Cecil, the 
fair, sweet-faced lad that had crept iuto his heart. 

Where was he ? hei? 

As he lifted his eyes and looked round the room 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs recalled bis wandering 
thoughts, and with an>ther sigh he rose-and crossed 
over to where Rebecca and Sir Charles were confer- 
ring in an agitated undertone with the lawyer. 

Mrs. Lucas and Dr. Todley had left the room. 

Mr, Reeves turned as Hugh approached and held 
out his hand. 

Hugh shook it but spoke to Rebecea, who hed risen 
and now stood with downcasi eyes before him, 

** Rebecca,” he said, ‘I must call you by the old 
name—we shall all awake directly. Tell me, are 
you glad to see me?” 

‘Oh, so glad, so very glad,” answered Rebecca, 
with a burst of emotion. “Hugh! Hugh!—why 
have you stayed away solong? Why did youleave 
your father to that sinful man ?” 

Hugh’s face darkened, 

“ Because——” 

There he broke off, 

“ We will have no more explanation to-night. Sir 
Charles, you will comprehend my utter ignorance 
when I tell you that I know not if L am safe in offer- 
ing you the hospitality of the Dale. Nay,” he con- 
tinued, turning sadly to Mr. Reeves, ‘I scarcoly 
know that I am not wrong in calling it the Dale—it 
is so changed !” 

Mr. Reeves groaned. 

“Changed, indeed,” hesaid. ‘ What I have to tell 
you! But there, as you say, there must be no ex- 
planations to-night. You have ridden far and fast, 
and ”—glancing at his rough workiman’s clothes — 
“are in unsnitable aud uncomfortable garments. Miss 
Goodman has been begging me to offer you shelter 
beneath the roof of the Warren until the Dale can be 
made ready,” 

“Come, Hugh, do come,” pleaded Rebecca. “Mr. 
Reeves and all of you come and kelp me to bear all 
this, or I shall give way, Oh, Hugh, Hugh—why 
did you stay away ?” 

She seemed so excited and overwhelmed by a 
combination of feelings that Sir Charles judged it 
best to gently remove her from the apartment, and, 
aided by Mrs. Lucas and Dr. Todley, got her to the 
carriage, which was waiting. 

Leaving her in their charge,and whispering some 
soothing words, Sir Charles returned to the library, 
where, notwithstanding his decision not te enter iuto 
explanations, Mr. Reeves was telling the newly ar- 
rived heir the story of the hidden will; the atill darker 
suspicions of foul play in connection with the aquire’s 
death he had wisely determined not to communicate 
until a more fitting time. 

Hugh listened with his face concealed by his hand, 
but the two could see he was weeping, and that the 
story of his father’s death was affecting him more 
than anything and leaving no room in his mind for 
the resital of Reginald Dartmouth’s evil deeds. 

Mr. Reeves traced the course of events—with the 
before-mentioned omision—up to Hugh’s sudden and 








opportune arrival, then broke‘off with : 


4“ Bat there, I’vd done what I had sternly decided 
not+o do, harassed and torttired you, already wearied, 
much wearied, by the story of the whole affair, Now, 
sir, ere I'am silent let meask: you one question. How 
came youwas it:chance or design that brought you 
here at this critical moment ?” 

Hugh looked up with a strange expression and a 
dash of colour that: was almost a blush. 

“ Not chanee, certainly,” he said, with hesitation. 

“You have only just arrived in England, of 
course ?” said Sir Charles. 

“No,” said: Hugh, “I have been in England some 
little time.” 

“Indeed!” echoed the lawyer, staring at him over 
his spectacles as he rosé and paced the room, mut- 
tering inwardly: 

“Just the same as ever, reserved and eccentric.” 

“ Yes,’ said Hugh, witha strange: smile, “Il have 
been in England, a prisoner in the docks.” 

Mr. Reeves glanced at his clothes. 

“ Prisoner—docks—good Heaven!” he exclaimed. 

“The idea of the heir of Dale being a prisoner-and 
in the docks seemed incredible, 

Hugh smiled sadly. 

“The story's too long or I'd tell you,” he said, 
wearily. ‘ Asito how I came upon tlre scene at this 
late hour I may say that I came—by appointment.” 

* By appointment!” exclaimed Sir Charles. 

The lawyer was too astounded t6 speak but rang 
the bell. 

“T’'m forgetting everything in my ¢*50”"/iment,” 
he said, “ Here, in your own house, n° » presume 
to order you some refreshment, Mr. Daycell ?” 

Hugh shook his head. 

“ No,” he said, “I cannot feel that it is mine ys*, 
and I will break no bread in it until I do; I wil? zo 
to the inn directly—now,” he added, wearily and 
with a certain tone of disappointment. 

The lawyer roso; he was still mystiS:d and 
puzzled. 

“It would be better if you have so determined. 
Perhaps though you would rather wait——” 

“For my appointment?” concluded Mugh. “ No, I 
have given up hoping, the hour is tog late.” 

Mr, Reeves took up his hat and Sir Charles did the 
same, 

They all seemed acting and speakingin dreamland 
and scarce knew what they were about, 

Hugh lifted bis cap from the ground and put his 
arm within Sir Charles’s with a touch of his old frank 
manner, 

“ We shall be friends, Sir Charles,” he said; “I 
have to thank you yet in words, [have done so al- 
ready at heart. Come, we will go to the inn.” 

For Sir Charles had declared his intention of ac- 
companying Hugh. ‘ 

The steward, sléepy-eyed and bewildered, opened 
the hall door and the three passed ont. 

Before they had reached the gate, however, » 
horseman shouted to them to stand aside, and, pull- 
ing up his steéd on its haunches, leapt to the ground 

“Well! what now?’ exclaimed Mr, Reeves, with 
almost ‘angry despair. “What has happened, man ?” 

“Nothing as I knows on,” jerked out the man, 
“The mistress has sent me to bid Mr. Hugh come to 
t’ Warren at once !” 

Hagh started. 

“T’m with you!” he said, eagerly. 

And still holding Sir Charles’s arm, and entreating 
Mr. Reeves to hurry, he. strode off at a pace whick 
would not have disgraced a professed pedestrian. 








(To be continued.) 








Rapip Pickting oP Mpar.—Roll the meat in » 
mixture of 16 ounces’salt, 4ounce saltpetre, and 1 
ounce sugar, so thatall parts may be completely 
salted; then wrap closely in a piece of cotton cloth 
previously well scalded and dried, and place in a 
porcelain or other vessel. Tue cloth is essential 
with small pieces, to retain the brine formed in con- 
tact with the meat. After abont 16 hours, however, 
some brine will drain off into the bottom of the ves- 
sel, and it will be necessary then to turn the meat, 
still wrapped up, daily. A piece of six pounds, 
treated‘in this way for six days, then unwrappei 
and boiled, will be found quite palatable and suffi- 
ciently pickled. For larger qualities the cloth may 
be dispensed with, since the brine formed will be 
sufficient to cover the mass, provided the pieces are 
closely packed, and any unavoidable cavities filled 
with stones, 

Kyoue Estarft, AND THE Barony or Buox- 
HURST.—A most important suit has just boen de- 
cided, by Vice-Chancellor Bacon, affecting the 
family of the late Countess Delawair. The suit was 
to determine the effect of a shifting clanse, to carry 
out the will of the late Dowager Countess Amherst, 
in respect of a disposition of Kuole Park, aud other 
property in Kent, Warwick, Gloucester, and Sussex. 
By letters patent, dated April, 1864, the then 
Countess Delawarr was created Baroness Buckhurst, 
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with remainder to her second and younger sons, in 
tail male. The Vice-Chancellor said the question 
was, nodoubt, one of great importance. The lan- 
guage of the settlement was plain; he had not to 
consider whether such a shifting clause as would 
take a peerage from a person once in possession 
could take effect, though the Queen was the fountain 
of honour, and the only person from whom, of her 
sole will, such dignit’2s emanated, and he was not 
aware of any such limitation to her power of confer- 
ri: g dignities as was alleged, But whether there 
was such limitation or not, he had only to decide on 
the plain meaning of the words in the settlement, 
which must be construed as if they proceeded di- | 
rectly from the testatrix ; and in his opinion the de- 
volution of the succession occurred on the death of 
the late Lord De la Warr, and the Buckhurst estates 
went over tothe Hon, Mortimer Sackville-West in 
tail. 





THE PET DOGS OF THE QUEEN. 

Mr. Gourtay Sreewy received a commission 
from Her Majesty for the painting of her favourite 
pet dogs. There are in all three dogs in the group, 
consisting of a collie, which was presented to the 
Queen by the Duchess of Roxburghe, a terrier be- 
longing to the Duke of Edinburgh, and a beagle 
obtained by Her Majesty on her ast visit to Ger- 
many. 

The whole of the animals are much of the same 
colour, the collie and beagle being black-and-tan, 
the former having a streak of white on the breast. 
The terrier is almost entire black, with a little in- 
clination to gray. Such a similarity of colours 
somewhat puzzles an artist in producing a tho- 
roughly effective picture, but the surroundings have 
been so arranged, and the subjects so well disposed, 
that Mr. Steell has produced a work of great beauty 
and power. 

The principal figure in the group is, of course, 
the collie. lt is depicted as if, having been lying 
stretched out on ‘the top of a green silk damask 
ottoman, the painter had caught the animal in the 
act of rising from the couch, and in one of the best 
positions for its beautiful proportions being brought 
out and developed. The figure is altogether life- 
likeand natural. The terrier and beagle are placed 
in front of the ottoman. The former, which oecu- 
pies the place to the right, is represented at one of 
its favourite amusements, which seems to be play- 
ing by itself with an orange oracoin. It is drawn 
lying at full length on its breast, with its front 
paws stretched out, and an orange lying between 
them. The beagle, occupying the left, sits on its 
haunches, and is looking up to the collie, as if ap- 
pealing against the unfairness of its companion 
being allowed to have the whole sport to itself. 

In the details, which help to give character to 
the picture, the artist has introduced into the 
covering of the ottoman the monogram of the 
Queen, and designs of the thistle, the rose, and the 
shamrock. Her Majesty’s sketch-book occupies 
the left corner of the ottoman, bearing the words 
* Windsor Castle, 1873,” surmounted with a crown ; 
and the walls behind are draped with red damask 
curtains. The beagle has a small collar round its 
neck, with “ the Queen” engraved upon a plate. 

This group always accompanies Her Majesty in 
her journeys from palace to palace; and the picture 
is to fill a panel in a sitting-room at Windsor. 

Mr. Steell has likewise drawn a duplicate of the 
terrier which, we believe, accompanied the Duke of 

Edinburgh on his voyages abroad. It has latterly, 
however, been in the possession of Her Majesty, 
who has acquired a special fondness for the Royal 
favourite. 

We need not say that the fame of the artist for 
his skill in the portraiture of animals has been 
fully sustained by this admirable work. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. Steell has at present on hand 
another commission from the Queen—the subject 
ae a group of Highland cattle passing to the 
south. 





It is now hoped that the Wellington monument 
will be finished by the end of 1874, 

THE new Alexandra Palace is to be opened, if 
possible, on the Ist of next May. 

Tue Shah has been petitioned by 3,250 French- 
men for the Order of the Lion and the Sun! 

PRINCE ARTHUR has asked and obtained the hand 
of the Princess Thyra, the youngest daughter of the 
King of Denmark. 

A CLERGYMAN lately said that the modern young 
ladies were not the daughters of Shem and Ham, but 
of hem and sham. 

Tue death of Mr. Charles Pease is announced. 
Mr. Pease was one of the vice-presidents of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and a contributor of 
1,0001. to the guarantee fund. He had long been a 
generous supporter of the Alliance aad the whole 
temperance movement. 


from .a belief that they are stones that have fallen 
from heaven. As far as we know the love of the 
English ladies for these gems proceeds from a dif- 
ferent cause. 

Tue Birmingham Corporation has had the gift of 
a splendid diamond, It is proposed to have a mas- 
sive ring made to fit it, and that several firms should 
contribute. It will be something big in every sense 
of the word, 

A NEw military spike helmet is to be introduced 
into the army. This military head-covering will, in 
the first, instance, be worn by the Army Service 
Corps, a branch of the service which is particularly 
well adapted for experiments, 

From the programme of « moaster concert, in the 
Vienna Ex! ibit'on, we learn that torty-vight of the 
best pianists iu the capital are to play on twenty- 
four pianofortes; the chief pieces to be the “ Tann- 
hauser” March and the “ Semirami‘le ” Overture. _ 





INVENTORS AMONu «INGS. 





‘WELcomE inventors; step aside, 
Ye sons of sloth and empty pride; 
Open the doors of welcome wide, 
Escort inventors to the seat 
Where royal guests sit side by side 
And princes amid plaudits meet. 


They shorten weary hours of care, 

They lift the burdens that we bear, 

They speed us on the thoroughfare, 
They multiply our hours of rest, 

They give us leisure hours to spare: 
The inventor is a regal guest. 


There is no head that wears a crown, 
Though lifted high, that should look down 
On faces bronzed and fingers brown 

Of men of skill and genius rare ; 
For they have won a grand renown 

That princes would be glad to share. 


Inventors are the kings to-day, 
Uncrowned they bear a regal sway ; 
Their mandates winds and waves obey, 
And gases yield obediently ; 
The lightning on its wiry way 
Their message takes o’er land and sea. 


Where is the prince in purple born, 

Where is the head a crown has worn, 

Where is the king, bright as the morn, 
That has devised a noble plan 

To ease the burdens we have born, 
And elevate the race of man? 


Is there a genius on a throne, 
One crowned inventor, to atone 
For mediocre men, who soon 
Must put aside the crown and stave P 
What shall we write upon the stone 
That stands above a monarch’s grave P 


Who taught the rivers how to spin, 
And weave the varied colours in, 
With fabrics manifold and thin, 
So that the pulsing shuttle flies 
Fastas a heart that beats to win : 
A living, loving, mortal prize? 


Who made two blades of grass to grow 
\ Where one before was faint and slow ? 
Who sent the engine out to mow 
The verdant meadows smooth and clean? 
Was it a noble duke, whose brow 
Has won the wreath of fadeless green ? 


Who taught the millers how to find 
The finest flour in grains they grind, 
So that the mill obeys the mind, 
As it did not in days of yore— 
No starch, nor gluten left behind, 
And men are fed on husks no more ? 


G. W.B. 








SCIENCE. 


Removine Opour or SuLPHips oF CARBON.— 
Sulphide of carbon is an important substance for 
many industrial purposes, but its disagreeable 
odour is very much in the way of its extensive em- 
ployment, Quite lately a method has been devised 
for removing the odour which is said to accomplish 
its object. ‘To effect this it is first to be shaken up 
with 1 per cent. of corrosive sublimate, this opera- 
tion being repeated several times, after longer or 
shorter intervals. In this way certain sulphurets 
are produced, which cause the salt of the mercury 
to turn black. The liquidis then to be distilled, 
and that which passes over will have a much less 
disagreeable smell. If one third of its bulk of 
the oil of almonds be added the result is very satis- 
factory. The sulphide, under these circumstances, 
emits a pleasant odour, something like that of ether, 

RESEARCHES ON THE DIGESTION OF STARCH.— 








Tu Persians’ love of diamonds arises, we learn 


Brucke’s researches seem to necessitate a great 





change in our notions as to the digestion of starch. 
Only a small quantity is converted by the saliva 
into sugar, the rest being converted into sciuble 
starch in the stomach and so absorbed. An equally 
fundamental change in notions as to the digestion 
of albumens is imminent. Professor Fick and 
others are inclined to believe from experiments 
made upon dogs that the solution of these matters 
known as “ peptone’”’ when absorbed into the blood 
only acts as a force-giver,and that the albumen, 
which is to form tissue and feed the protoplasm all 
over the body is taken up as such from the un- 
changed albumen of the food, the absorption oc- 
curring by penetration, as in the case of fat-glo- 
bules, This hypothesis is likely to modify existing 
ideas as to nutrition very profoundly. 

IMITATION MegxscHaAuM.,—Most smokers like 
meerschaum pipes so well that they would also like 
to have them a little cheaper. Chemistry now 
undertakes to supply this desideratum, and to make 
meerschaum out of potatoes “ peeled, soaked for 
about thirty-six hours in water, to which eight per 
cent. of sulphuric acid had been added, dried in 
hot sand for several days on plates of chalk or plas- 
ter of paris, and consameek at the same time. 
They can then be carved, and will be an excellent 
imitation of meerschaum.” 

BALLOONING.—The enterprizing American aero- 

naut who, as was mentioned some weeks ago, pro- 
poses crossing the Atlantic in a balloon, is at New 
York trying to raise the necessary 2,0001. to carry 
out his project. He intends to start in a balloon 
100 ft. in diameter, containing 10,000 ib. of bal- 
last, and having a drag-rope of about 1,000 ft. long, 
relieving the balloon of weight to the extent of the 
rope’simmersion in the water. The passengers will 
travel in a wickerwork car of two storeys, with 
strong canvas sides and roof, the lower storey of 
which will be used for storing provisions, such as 
cooked and canned meat and fruits and quicklime 
for boiling coffee and eggs. Underneath the car 
will be an open galiery for taking observations of 
the sun, and below this a life boat. Professor 
Wise, who calculates on a strong westerly current 
to take him to England, intends to take reckonings 
three times a day, and to study the atmospheric 
currents. Should this trip prove sucsessful the 
professor proposes circumnavigating the globe, an 
undertaking which he calculates will take him some 
eight or nine days. 
ToILeT-Soaps BY THE CoLp Proczss.—There 
are two methods by which toilet-soaps may be pre- 
pared; these are known as, the hot and the cold 
processes. Most fine English soaps are made by 
the cold method. When made by boiling water a 
weak caustic lye is used, and the soap is boiled 
until it is almost perfectly free from alkali. The 
soap which is then in solution is separated from 
the water by “salting out;’ the glycerine, of 
course, remains in the water, and is lost. The 
cold process is briefly as follows :—The fat is melted 
ina well-cleaned iron or copper kettle, at a low 
temperature, then filtered through fine linen or 
muslin into another kettle, and covled to 101 deg. 
Fahr. or lower ; a very strong lye, usually about 36 
deg. Baumé, is added, 80 lb. of fat requiring about 
40 lb. of lye. It is then stirred with a wooden 
paddle until a ring made by stirring may be recog- 
nized. At this time the colouring matter and per- 
fumery are added. It is next run into frames lined 
with muslin, closed, and left for twelve hours, by 
which time saponification will have taken place, the 
temperature rising to over 175deg. Fahr. Itisnow 
ready to be taken from the frame, cut, dried, and 
sold. Soaps made by this proeess are softer and 
pleasanter, because they contain the glycerine; 
but they are unfortunately always more or less 
alkaline, no matter how much care is bestowed upon 
their preparation. A Frenchman named Miaihe 
claims to have invented a method of neutralizing 
the free alkali and thus combining the advantages 
of both methods and making a perfectly neutral 
glycerinesoap. This is accomplished by taking the 
ordinary soap prepared by the cold process, shaving 
it up fine, and spreading it out on grates in suitable 
chambers, where it is exposed to the action of car- 
bonic acid gas until all the free soda is converted 
into the bicarbonate of soda. Thus a perfectly 
neutral soap is obtained, which contains all tho 
glycerine present in the grease and a certain quau- 
tity of bicarbonate of soda. 





Macsiricent Fisu.—A Royal sturgeon, 7 feet 
long, and 170 lbs. in weiglit, has been caught in the 
Tay, near Perth. A salmon, 50 lbs. weight, was 
caught at the same place and time. 

The “‘ watercress sellers and flower girls of Lon- 
don’’ gave Lord Shaftesbury and Lady Victoria 
Ashley a couple of testimonials expressive of the 
interest taken in their cause. Tho gift consisted of 
a silver cardcase and a handsome basket of flowers 
with an appropriate inscription on a silver label, 
their cost being defrayed by a penny subscription 








fund among the humble donors. 
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EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
‘By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” §c., $c. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Happy he 

With sucha mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him; and though he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. Tennyson. 

Goprrey returned to Oakwood two weeks before 
the wedding, and bronght with him a young artist, 
Robert Macpherson, whom he had found in Rome, 
and who had accompanied him to Russia. As yet 
Godfrey was ignorant of his father’s plans, and Mr. 
Schuyler blushed like a school boy, and stammered 
and hesitated, when he tried to tell him. Godfrey 
had asked for Miss Lyle, and his father, after reply- 
ing that she was with her mother, had continued : 

“My son, you may be surprised—no, you can 
hardly be surprised, knowing her as you do—when 
I teil you that I am—yes, I am about to—am going 
to—give youa new mother. Yes,” and he walked 
to the window and wiped his face, and, mustering all 
his courage, added: “‘ Miss Lyle has promised to be 
my wife, and you will agree with me, I think, that 
she is a remarkable—yes, a very remarkable woman.” 

He had told his story, and waited for Godfrey’s 
teply, which came first in a low, suppressed whistle 
end theniu a merry laugh as he jumped up and said: 

“Tagree with you, father; she is a very remark- 
able woman, or she would not consent to be my 
mother and Jule’s; though she doesn’t know Jule. 
My! won't she pick her eyes out, and Aunt Christine 
will help her. Why, she meant to hook you!” 

“Who, Christine ?” Mr. Schuyler said, aghast at 
the very idea of wedding a woman whom he detested, 
= though she was a Rossiter and the sister of his 
wife, 

“Yes, she has set her cap at you ever since 
mother died,” Godfrey replied, and his father smiled 
& pleased kind of smile, and, man-like, was conscious 
of a new interest in the woman who had “set her 
cap at him,” while at the same time he felt intense 
Satisfaction in thinking of Edith in all her youth 
and brilliant beauty, aud comparing her with Aunt 
Christine, whose body was one great receptacle of 
drugs, and who, Godfrey said, wore two flannel 
Wraps in the summer and four in the winter, besides 
shawls and scarfs innumerable. 

Godfrey's preference was evidently for Edith, and 
80 his father said to him: 

“You do not object. You like Miss Lyle, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Like her? Yes, I rather think I do, and if she’d 





|GODFREY'S BOMBSHELL. ] 


been a little younger, or I a little older, I’d have 
asked her myself. She’s the most splendid woman 
I ever saw, but, by Jove, I’m sorry for her though, 
for what with Aunt Christine, and Alice and Jule, 
and Tiffe and Em, who, if left alone, will be good 
enough, but who, urged on by so many, is sure to 
put in her little bleat, she’ll have a sorry time.” 

Mr. Schuyler frowned, darkly, and his eyebrows 
almost met together as he answered, with great dig- 
nity: 

“ Everybody in my house must treat my wife with 
respect; but, Godfrey, perhaps it may be well in 
your letter to Julia to spegk a good word for Miss 
Lyle, prepare the way you'know. You have a great 
influence over Julia, or at least over Miss Creighton, 
which amounts to the same thing. I have written, 
of course, but would like you to do so at once,” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure,” Godfrey said, and there 
was a merry twiukle in his saucy eyes as he thought 
of the “ hornets’ nest” he would stir up at home. 

Mr. Schuyler had that day written to his eldest 
daughter, Julia, in his usual dignified manner, that 
he was about to marry Miss Edith Lyle, ‘a lady of 
good family, the daughter of a clergyman, the friend 
and companion of my deceased sister, your late 
Aunt Sinclair, She possesses many and varied ac- 
complishments, and is what I consider a very. re- 
markable person, andI shall expect a kind reception 
for her, and that all due deference will be paid to 
her by every member of my household. Break the 
news to your Aunt Christine, and tell Miss Tiffe .o 
have the rooms in the south wing made ready for 
Mrs. Schuyler. I have written to Perry about repair- 
ing them, but she must superintend it a little.” 

That was in part his letter, while Godfrey's was 
widely different. 

“ We are in for a stepmother sure,” he wrote, 
“and may as well make the best of it. Try to im- 
agine father in love, will you? and such a love! 
Truly she is ‘a very remarkable person,’ as you will 
say when yousee her. Just think of father’s marry- 
ing a red-haired woman of forty, with acork leg, 
which she takes off every night, and glass eye, 
which looks at you with a squint, and a crack in her 
voice, which sounds like Ettio Armstrong’s agg 
and quite as many aches aud pains as Aunt Chris- 
tine herself. But then, she’s nice, and I like her 
ever so much, while the governor—well, it is some- 
thing wonderful to see how far gone he is, and I 
tell you, girls, one and all, that if you do not treat 
this beauty with proper attention there will be 
the old Harry to pay! She will take your breath 
a way at first, for, after all I have said, you have no 
idea how shelooks, and Alice must hold on to her 

















little nose, while you, Jule, must keep your big eyes 
to yourself, and Aunt Christine may as well lay in a 
fresh supply of pills and get her a new galvanic 
battery. She'll need them all to steady her nerves 
after the shock the bride will give her. I shall be 
glad to be at home once more, though I do not be- 
lieve Iam greatly improved with travel. I am just 
as much a clown as ever, but by way of recompense [ 
mean, if I can, to bring you the nicest kind of a 
travelled chap, Robert Macpherson, whom I met in 
Rome, and like so much, even if he does part his 
hair in the middle, and carry an eyeglass. He's a 
good fellow, with money, and a profession too. He 
is an artist, and his father was cousin to Lord some- 
body or other, and I mean to persuade him to come 
with me for you girls to pull caps about. So you’ve 
something to live for besides the new mamma, to 
whom I must pay my respects as soon as I have 
finished this letter. So no more at present from 
your brother GopFrRrey.” 

He chuckled with delight as he read over this. 
letter and thought what a bombshell it would be in 
the staid household at Schuyler Hill, 

“T haven’t written an untruth either,” he said; “ I. 
only told them to think of father's fancying such @ 
person, and they will think of it, and Aunt Christine 
will have a turn and take a shock strong enough to 
knock her down, and Julia’s back will be up, and 
Alice’s nose, and Em ‘will cry, and Tiffe will snort 
her indignation, and there’ll be thunder raised gene- 
rally.” 

After these remarks/Godfrey folded his letter and 
shook himself down, and looked in the glass, and 
started to call upon Edith. He found her at home, 
looking so beautiful as she rose to meet him, with the 
flush on her cheek, and the new expression of peace 
and quiet in her eyes, that he was conscious of a 
sharp pang of regret for the years which lay between 
them. Then, as he remembered the woman of forty, 
with the cork leg and glass eye, and thought of the 
consternation at Schuyler Hill when his letter wag 
received, and the surprise when the bride herself 
should arrive, he burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, while Edith looked wonderingly at him. 
with a rising colour in her cheeks. 

“You must excuse me,” he said, as he held her 
hand in his. “ It seems so ridiculous to think of call~ 
ing you mother.” 

“ Don’t do it, please,” Edith replied. “Id rather 
you would not. Let me be Edith now.” 

And so the ice was broken, and Godfrey plunged 
into the subject at once in his half-comical, half-. 
serious way. 

“ Honestly,” he said, “I am glad you are going 
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home with us, I never liked any one outside of our 
family as well as I do you, and once I had serious 
thoughts of making love to you myself! I did, upon 
my word, but when I subtracted eighteen from 
twenty-eight I said ‘no go.’ So far as years are 
concerned that is worse than Aunt Christine and 
father.” 

* Who is Aunt Christine?” 

‘Have I never told you of her? Well, inasmuch 
as you are to be one of us, I may as well enlighten 
you with regard to the individual whose relative 
you are to be. Aunt Christine is mother’s sister, an 
old maid, whese love died and left her his money, 
Since mother’s death, three years ago, she has been 
with us a great deal of her time, quarrelling with 
Mrs. Tiffe—that’s the housekeeper—bullying the 
servants, nagging the governess, and watching to 
see that father didn’t look at a bonnet with matri- 
mony in his eyes. You see, she wanted him herself, 
he forty-two and shoe forty-six, and looking almost a 
hundred, with all the drugs and nostrums she takes 
for her fancied ailments. She has the neuralgia, and 
catarrh, and dyspepsia, avd bronchitis, and liver 
complaint, and Heaven knows what else, and doctors 
for them all, and has herroom as full of bottles as 
an apothecary’s shop, and wears two flannels in the 
summer snédtourin the winter, and sits with a dish 
of tar under“her nose, an@ takes'gal vanic-shocks, and 
has her hair. dressed every day, and wears the richest 
of silk and finest of lace, and really looks splendid 
when she isdressed—was handsome once, and is 
very exclusive and aristocratic, and proud of ber 
Rossiter blood, and will never rest until she knows a 
person’s pedigree, root and branch,” 

There were little red spots on Edith’s cheek and 
neck, and she felt ever so slightly the pressure of the 
iron fingers as she thought of Aunt Christine find- 
ing her out, root‘and branch, 

But after all what did it matter so long as her 
husband knewand did not care? she reflected, and 
grew calm again and amused as Godfrey. went on: 

“I call herthe mummy, she is so bundled, and 
spiced, and p aud it-werld not have father 
marry her for the world. Not that he ever thought 
of it, though she has; and the time he rode out with 
Ettie Armstrong, the schoolmistress, she was so 
angry, and wondered how he could let himself 
down, and he @ Schuyler who had married a Ros- 
siter!” 

“Ettie Armstrong! That's a pretty name,” Edith 
said, while there came before her mind the vision of 
a dark-eyed girl who had promised to care for Abe- 
lard’s grave, and to whom she had confessed her love 
for the dead. 

“Yes, "tis a pretty name,” Godfrey said ; “ though 
Ettie herself is not pretty. She is an old maid, and 
teaches the village school, and thrashed me like fun 
the summer I went to her. Fatherrode with heronce 
—a mere happen-so—and Aunt Christine was furious. 
I say, Edith, except his age, father is a catch, and 
you alucky fellow. Why, half the women our way 
are after him, and have been ever since mother died. 
Even at her funeral, when the clergyman, in eulo- 
gizing her, and telling what a loss she was to her 
family, asked *‘ Who is to fill her place?” twenty old 
maids hopped up——”™ 

“Oh, Godfrey !” Edith exclaimed, a little shocked 
at his levity ; “you should not talk that way.” 

Up to this point Godfrey had rattled on as if he 
had never had a serious thought or known a genuine 
feeling of affection. 

But at Edith’s rebuke the whole expression of bis 
face changed instantly. 

His chin quivered, and his voice trembled, ag ko 
said: 

“You think me, no doubt, an unfecling fellow, who 
never cared for anysody. But you mistake me there. 
I loved my mother so. much that I never go to sleep 
at night without thinking of her in Heaven, and 
praying, in my poor way, that I may goto her some 
day ; and I feel her cold hand on my head and hear 
her dyivg voice bidding me try to be good. And I’ve 
neversworn a word, nor smoked a cigar, nor told a 
wilful falsehood, nor dtank a drop of spirits since she 
died.. I loved my mother, and*the knowing that 
father will marry again brings her back to me, and 
I’ve rattled on like an idiot just to keep—to keep 
Pr keep from crying outright for the mother who 
died,’ 

He was crying now, and Edith cried with him and 
held his head on her lap, where he involuntarily laid 
it, while he sobbed out his grief. 

Nor did she like him lessfor it. Indeed, the bond 
between them was stronger than ever now that she 
saw how deep his feelings were, and that under his 
gay exterior was hidden so much genuine affection 
and sterling worth. 

As she would have soothed and comforted a bro- 
ther, she soothed and comforted him until the little 
burst was over, and, lifting up his head, he said, im 
his old, playful way: 


“There, I’ve had it out, and cried in your lap, any 
way. Quite a little tempest, wasn’t it? I say, Edith, 
you are not to think I don’t want you to marry father, 
forI do. I like you ever so much, and I'm going to 
stand by you through thick and thin, and at first 
there’ll be more thick than thin, for Julia will not 
be pleased with a stepmother, and Em will follow 
Julia, and Alice, who is there a great deal, will sniff 
any way, and Aunt Ohristine will ride her highest 
horse; but you aresure to winintheend. Only wear 
your most queenly air, and act as if born to the purple 
qnd you'll conquer at last, with the governorand me 
to uphold you. It’s a grand old place, and you'll be 
happy there, Whoisthat? Look quick, do!” he 
exclaimed, suddenly. 

And glancing toward the window Edith saw a.cab 
standing before the gate, and a plainly dressed wo- 
man coming up the walk, : 

“That is Mrs. Rogers,” she said. ‘She lodges 
here, but has been absent several weeks. We were 
not expecting her so soon.” 

“Mrs. Rogers,” Godfrey repeated. ‘I don’t meas 
that woman, It’s the girl in the cab, with the bright 


hair, and blue eyes, and the prettiest face I ever saw. . 


I wish she’d lock out abl 
“That must be Gertie Westbrooke; — 


danghter,” Edith said.. “She is very pretty, F’be- 
lieve, though I have never sean her distinctly.” 


“Pretty! I should thickwhewns! Wiry, she’s: 
beautiful. I wish Bob person could see that 
face and paint it. He wentoff titsm to find 


orning 
some friends of his somewhere, but he'll be’batk to 
the wedding. He is am artist I found im Rome, 


You are sure to like him: I must go sow. Good- 4 


bye, mother that is to be.” ‘ 

He kissed her foudly, and shefélt the touch of 
his warm red lips long after ho ‘had to ved \tiikm self} 
out, and passed close to the cab for the sake of see-' 
ing again the face. which had interested Lim so 

eatly. : 

He saw it, and the blush which epreed all over it 
as he gazed curiously at the:child, and knew that the 
little fat bends which went. up.tothe eyes, osten- 
sibly to push back the stray locks of a ‘heir, 
were more to hide the blushing face than anything 
else. 

How pretty they looked aa they lay like white 
rose leaves. against the mass of. bright, wavy hair, 
‘and how: Godfrey! deplored the absence of Robert 
Macpherson, and wished he‘were himself a painter 
as he walked away, carrying with him that image of’ 
Gertie Westbrooke, with the shy, timid look on her 
face, the bright hair veiling her soft blue eyes, and 
the white hands brushing back the hair. 





CHAPTER XVT. 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul 
lf sympathy of love unite our thoughta 
sare, 

Mary RoceErs had been ithe country for several 
weeks aud had written to Mrs. Barrett that she was 
to return to London sooner'than she intended, as 
Gertie was not very well, and needed’ the advice of 
her physician. 

To this Mrs. Barrett had at once reptied, telting of 
the approaching marriage and asking Mrs: Rogersto 
defer her return as long as possible, ag Miss Lyle was 
at home and occupying Gertie’s room. 

Accompanying thie letter was one from Norah 
Long, who was also told of the approaching marriage 
of Mr. Schuyler with Miss Lyle, and the: breakfast 
to be given at Oakwood, and then added that as both 
he and Mrs. Lyle wished her to accompany them to 
Schuyler Hill she had decided to do so, provided 
her consin Mary, to whom she was strongly attaeled, 
would go too. Mr, Schuyler owned several cottages, 
he said, and Mary could have one, if she liked, at a 
low rent. 

Two days before the receipt’ of this letter Mra 
Rogers had heard of the failure ofthe bank where her 
money was invested, and knew that henceforth she 
must earn ‘her own living. 

After due reflection she wrote to Norah that she 
would go, and started for London the next: day, if- 
tending to take up her abode in the vicinity of Ouk- 
wood fora time. And this is how the cab came: to 
be standing at Mrs. Barrett’s door with the little girl: 
whose face had so interested ‘Godfrey. 

Gertie did not alight; but waited in the cab while 
Mrs. Rogers explained 'to Mrs. Barrott the change in 
her circumstances and plans, and said that she would 
come in‘a few days ‘and take her things away. 

Mingléd’ with ‘Mrs, Barrett's exultation até, ler: 
daughter’s‘good@ fertune, there had been more than 
one feeling of toneliness and desolation ax she 
thought of being left'alone in her old age, evem if 
that old age were to be well provided for as Mr. 
Schuylér had promised. 

But there was one comfort left herin little Gertie 
Westbrooke, whom, with Mary Rogers, she meant to 





keep as long as possible. 


She was not fond of children, but no one could re- 
sist the bright, sunny, lovely little girl who filled the 
house with so much life and gladness, and whose 
little feet and hands were always ready for some act 
of kindness. 

Aad Mrs. Barrett loved the beautiful child ‘with a 
strong, intense love, which she could not define un- 
less it was that the child loved her and hung about 
her neck with soft caresses and words of love, which 
found their way to the cold, selfish heart which beat 
with joy at the sound of the sweet voice in her ear 
or the patter of the feet upon the stairs. 

Andnowshe was going away, and the woman’sheart 
was heavy as lead, and there were traces of tears on 
her face as she went about her usual work and 
thought of the desolate future with Gertio West- 
brooke gone, 

Owing to Mrs. Sinclair’s health Bdith had- not 
visited her mother very often durimg the past years, 
and when she did goehe had stayed but agbort time, 
and had never m @ to face, so she was 
only sorry for her mother faa general kind of way 
whenghe heard that she wap to beteftalone, _ 

Q pied these days with her 

‘Godirey took all 
ame every other day, 
them both she had 





8 
gommenting t : 

“ By Geonge, th , stunner,” he said, as she 
came to a soft grayis' with a pitkish tint in the 

It was cee . white lace, and was a most 

nisite thi th in ial and make, 

ond Wear that to-diamer your first day at home, 
with your pink coral set. You will be gorgeous in 
it,” Godfrey said, feeling a thrill of pride as he saw 
Edith, in fancy, coming into the dining-room, ar- 
rayed in that stylish costume, and looking a very 
queen before the astonished ladies assembled to 
greet and criticize; her. 1 

He was greatly interested in everything pertain- 
ing to Edith, who was not to him'a stepmother elect, 
but a dear friend, an-etder sister, of whom he was 
iso proud and fond, and by-whon he would stand to 
‘the last. 

She was to be married in satin and lace, and 
then after breakfast.at Oakevood don her travelling 
dress of black silk for the short trip she was to take 
before.going home. 

And now the day had come, a soft, warm, de 
licious August. day,, when the very sky seemed to 
smile: in anticipation of the: bridal, and. the whele 
earth to laugh forjoy. 

And Edith felt happy and peaceful as she dressed 
herself for the| ocnasion, and with her mother and 
Norah Long, her waiting-maid; started for the church: 
near Oakwood, where her bridegroom waited for 
her, and where just a. few of the. late Mrs. Sinclair's 
friends were: assonmbled. 

Thanksto Godfrey and Robert, Macpherson, who 
had returned from visiting hig friends, the. little 
chureh was decked with flowers; and Hdith stood 
under a canopy of.roses.as she pledged her troth » 
second.time and wasmade. Mrs. Howard Schuyler, 

Just to the right, of the chancel,and where they 
could. command ja. good view of everything, Mary 
Rogersysat, and with her Gertie Westbrooke, It was 
the child’s first-sight of a wedding, and wheu that 
morning Mary had said to her, “Gertie, how would 
you like to go te, church to-day and see, Misa Lyle 
married?” she elapped her hands for joy, and could 
scarcely eat her breakfast for thinking and talking 
of the wonderful wedding, 

“ Don’t they sometimes throw a bouquet at, the 
bride’s feet?’ she asked. 

And when told that they did she gathered and 
arranged an exquisite little bouquet, which she tied 
withia white ribbon, and then, moved by some im- 
pulse she did not try, to define, and could not if she 
had,.she wrote on @ slip of. paper, in her childish 
hand : 

“ Fromlittle Gertie Westbrooke, with her love. 
Heaven bless you.” 

This.she faldedand pat ingide the flowers. 

Gertie was:much interested im the beautiful lsdy, 
whom she, bad occasionally..seen) fram, the window 
when Edith came to call,upon Mrs., Barrett, and het 
interest was increased when she heard she was to be 
masried to aigentleman rich enough and gravd 
enough to be a lord. 1F 

It was alllike « bit-of romance, and the little girl's 
heart beat high, and her cheeks wero like caruatio.® 





as she arranged her bright hair and, twisted a blue 
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fibbon in it, and put on -her. best: muslin: dregs, and 
the string of péark beads;4 lady had; given ‘hex: Jast: 
Christmas, and then went with Mary to the chymoby 
whefd, with her face all: flushed and eager, she stood 
with her dimpled. white arms leaning,on the pew vailr 
ing, her straw has falling back from her, head, aud 
her sparkling blue eyes fixed upon the byidal. party 
as it came!up the aisle, 

“ Look, Bob!.) By George, there’s the very: face,.1! 
told you.about, over in the. corner!” Godfrey, whis- 
pered to! Rdbert; Macpherson, with a pinch of the, 
arm, which made Bob wince with pain. 

But hesaw the face, and started suddenly—it. was 
go lixe another dearjlittle face, lying under the daisies 
in the suyshine.: The same. blue eyes,. the same, 
sweet mouth, the same bright, flowing hair: he had 
tried so bard ta put upon the canvas, and failed each 
tine he tried, because of the +t hb Ys. 
whieh, good in other things, could not retain wit 
vividness the image of the lost ane, loved so passion~ 
ately and laid away from sight amid so many tears 
and heart+throbs; 

“The likeness is wonderful,” he thought. “I 
most ascertain who this childis, Schuyler will find 
her for me.” 

The ceremony was commencing now, and all eyes 
were, fixed’ upon the bride, save those .of . Robert: 
Macpherson. He looked only at Gertie Westbroake, 
who uneonsgions ef his gaze, stood watching Rdith 
in silent wonder and admiration, thinking how beau- 
tiful she was in her rich bridal robes, and how, happy 
she must be+-only the bridegroom: was a trifle tod, 
old, and dignified, and grave for that young lady’s:| 
husband, Gertie thought; :and then she glanbed at 
the tail, handsome Godfrey, andthonght if she were 
the bride she should prefer him to the father, and 
wondered alittle at Edith’s choice, - 

“] reqnixe and charge you both that, if either of 
you know. any impediment why ye may not. be law- 
fully joined together, ye do'now confess it. For be ye 
well assured that if any persons are joined/together 
otherwise than as God’s word. doth allow their-merr 
riage is not lawful.” i 

The clergyman uttered these words with grant 
solemnity, and by mere chance looked full at Bdith,. 
who.involuntarily raised her eyes, while a deep, red. 
flush suffused her face,,and who felt so glad shat) 
there was nothing unconfessed on her»part. Had 
there been she must have shrieked it’ out;even then 
at the last moment. But there was not. Mr. Sohny- 
ler knew all about that grave at Schuyler Hill, all, 
about the baby girl who died, and liked her just the, 
same.” 

There was no reason on her.part why she should. 
not be his wife, and she, met the clergyman’s eyasi 
frankly, and felt a thrill of joy, and peace even, 
while she wondered if ‘the bridegroom thought of 
that other’ bridal, when Abelard Lyle istood beside 
her with Mrs. Emily Schuyler looking on. And God. 
frey had been there too, hig, first experience of a 
wedding perhaps. Had he ever thought of it since? 
Would his father ever tell him who the boy-husband. 
was, who the childish bride? Prebably not, and it 
was just as well, Godfrey had no concern in her: 
past ; only the father was interested, and if he was 
satisfied that auvely was,sufficient, 

Thus Edith reasoned to hersdlf, and aaw the broad, 
band of gold upon her finger, and felt the kind pres- 
sure of her hand which her husband’ gave her, and 
knew that he was-giad because of her, and when it 
was, all overishe left the altar as happy.as are. half 
the brides, who,embark. upon) the sea of matrimony 
with the uncertain future before them, 

As she turned and passed near Gertie’s. place a, 
bouquet fell at her feet, and the face of the child, 
who threw it was something wonderful to look.at ag 
she watched to see if her gift. would be observed and 
accepted. It was, for Godfrey aud. Robert, both 
sprang forward to get it, but Godfrey was the one 
who picked it up, and, turning towards Gertie, he 
pressed it to his lips, and then, with a sign which 
— understood, indicated that the bride should 

ave at, ¥ 

“Oh, waan’t it nice though ?” Gertie said, whenshe 
was home again.and talking of the,event, * Sucha 
sweet, beautiful lady, only I. thought, her face was 
rather sorry, and Mr, Schuyler was a great deal too 
old, I'd rather have the,son, Mr. Godfrey you call 
him. His faceis smooth and handsome and his eyes 
80 full of fun ; he isthe one who looked.at me. so in 
the cab that day at Mrs. Barrett's, and he stared at me 
to-day and kissed my flowers.) 1 like Godirey Schuy- 
ler rm so much. Do you think 1’ll see him 
again ?” 

Mrs. Rogers had listened with agood deal of in- 
terest to Gertie’s. remarks about the wedding, but 
When she eame to Godfrey, and began. to, speculate 
Upon the probability of seeing lim, a shadow flitted 
across her face, she said: 

“ Gertie, listen @moment. You probably will see 








Mr. Godfrey Schuyler, and if he noticed you in the 


\cab; and: st. church, asryou say, he did, he may try to 
talk to you, but you are not to. encourage him. Gen- 
tlemen’s sonsdo vot talk to girlg,like you for any 


ge i ‘ 
| .Gewtio lifted, her great. blue, eyes to hor anntie’a; 
face fora moment, and then, casting then: dowa, | 


pewned to be thinkiag for a timo, then ahe said, sud- 
denly: 

“Auntie, wasn’t my mother a lady, and. wasn’t 
my.old, home most as big, and, pretty os. .Oak- 
jwood 2”: ¥ 

** Yes,” wag the.reply; I 

And Gertie continued ; im! 

“ Thea, why should nots.geatleman’s son; talk to. 
me for.good ?” 7 ' 

**Ticannat explain te you now, only, seeing you 
with; maq,,and.knowing you are my adopted. child, 
they would naturally placg youin.my rank; do you 
understand me ?"’ Mrs, Rogers said. ; 

And Gertie replied : 

**Yos, but I could tell thom,” 

Then after a. moment she added : 

.“ Auntie, who can I talkito? Yon gaid.those chil- 
dren at the farmhouse were-not goad enough. for me 
to associate with, and that people like Mr. Godfrey 
are too good.” 

It: was « puzzling question, which, Mary..Rogers 
could not answer satisfactoxily, 

She.had carefully guarded, her; beautifal child from 
all contact with children of;her.own rank, and, asjshe 
could aot hope toe find friends in the higher cirales 
Gertie had led a secluded life and knew. very. little 
of young people and what they did and, said. 

Tn one sense this. made her old,.and in other .re- 
spects sha was much more. child than: girl of, her 
age should be, ( ‘ 

But the latter character suited Mary, who, wished 
she might,.keep hor darling always as she was now, 
her very own, with no other love or,interest;betwoen 
them. : ; 
The thought of Godfrey Schuyler jarred upon; her 
peintubls as if through him mischief, might come to 


r pet, and so she raised.a note af, warning, which, 


Gertie pondered upon the remainder-af the day, won- 
dering if she:should,see him again, and if he would 
spaak to her, and what,she shonld say; if he did, and 
who the curly-haired man was who parted hig hair 
in;the middle: and stared at her. quite.es hard as God- 
fyey did, only in a different; way,.and wondered what 
her aupt would, gay if she. knew she, had, given an 
old photograph of herself to Abel. Browning,, the 
freckled .boy at the farmhouse, who cried when she 
came away, and told her “sha was the ’ansomest 
girl he had ever saw.” bis é 

“J just wish I was one thing or the other,” the 
little girl said to herself. “It is vexing to be too 
good to like and play with Abel and Betiio Browa- 
ing and not good enough to be talked .to,and looked 
at: by Mr. Godfrey Schuyler,” 


(To be continued.) 





MARRIED IN MASK, 


CHAPTZR XXVIII. 

In compliance with;the advyocate’s, request Bessie 
narizated her version of the tragical event.in the fol- 
lowiag words; 

“Twas sitting up in a bed and the wind was 
howling past;the wipdew. Bed Eyed Mag came in 
fuomthe next room because I was erying and struck 
me on,the head with a heavy whip. I held up, my 
little hands to save my head, ithhurt so. She beat 
down,my hands with the whip,and then my head 
was exposed again, I could feel the blood. running 
along my fingers where the whip cut them. Then my 
eyes began to close because of the blows she 
rained on.my head. Everything began to look black, 
andI thought I was going to fall asleep, Then there 
camean awiul noise andl knew that she hadstopped 
striking me, I looked and saw Sam on her shoul- 
ders. His eyes were awful. They seemed to glow 
like fire, but I was not afraid of him, because he 
always seemed to me like an angel, so good, so kind. 
In; the next instant both of them fell to the floor. 
Then Sam tried to get the whip away from her, and 
they rolled over and:over upon the. fioor until she 
took it, from him, Agnin she tried to choke him, 
but he caught her finger in his teeth, and then. she 
screamed, They fought. a long time lying on the 
floor., ‘Then she caught his throat again with, her 
hand. I,saw that his strength was gone, She, held 
hig throat. so tight that he couldn’t fight any more 
to. get. the whip away from her, and his faco 
frightened me, it was so black. Then I saw his 
hand fall ont. onthe floor, It fell on. a fork. His 
fingers clutched the handle, and them his arm raised 
up and struck herdn.the neck, I saw the.red blood 
(flow out of the wound. She arose to her, feet, and 
looked at herself in the glass. ‘Then she fell into a 
chair, arose again and fell headlong upon the floor, 








‘Sam was sitting, upon the floor watching bet. He: 
looked.as if he was'toowealk to getup TLhanI was; 
so frightened at the, ptillmess that:]: called Sam, and 
he came to me and sat down pew the bed where I 
‘was sitting up,» Then I put: my arms, around his 
neck, I was do:efraid she would. get up again and 
beat. me, - Then ‘he. wrappped. me up again in 4 
blanket and carried meout into the rain so that she 
could never find me again. I newer. saw that, house 
after he took meaway in his arms, That. is all [ 
know abouts thatjarwful scene.) 

As she concluded, bursts, of; applause came from 
the crowd in the,conrt, 

So overcome, waa tha judge for a moment by her 
Btatement that he forgot to silenoe the tumult. As he, 
at last commanded the officials; of the. court ta en- 
force silence, the witness, who. had testified so 
strongly for the; prosgaution, rerentered the , court, 
and secing who was in.the witness-box passed down, 
to tha aide of the prosecuting. attorney and whispered 
something to him, The cougsel for the.prisoner had 
just.announced the.close of, the direct oxaminatipn of 
the young woman, ° . 

The counsel for the,prosecution immediately arose 
to.commence the.cross-axamination of Bessie. . His 
first question was.startling... ,;; 

“ What is your rslationshipto the prisoner ?” 

' Bessie:turned palo and was silent, 

“Speak .out boldly.and tell the truth,” said the 
prisoner's counsel, with a.voice that. startled the cours 
and.audience, 

Thus encouraged she said :; 

“ He. is my. husband.” ; P 

There wag a, murmur,of voices and then a,silance, 
as of death, The conpgel , for the, Crown, glanced 
across at; the exultant countenance, of Mr. Travers, 
who was rugning his. eye along the line of jurymen. 

“I should hardly have expected such igporance.of 
the law,” he said, ‘fram, so accomplished,a lawyer 
as Brother Travers, I need not inform.the court that, 
this woman's. testimony ig utterly, valueless. No 
woman is allowed to testify for of against her hus- 
band on a trial for his life.” 4 

Murmurs, of .disapprobation..raq, through. tue 
audience, What?..A witness knows the innocence 
of the prisoner and yet the law forbiga:her to. speak. ?., 
He must die when she knows. hiny 40 be innocent? 
She cannot save him simply because she is his. wifa? 
Montrons perversion, of loslieat The pudiance falt it. 
The jury felt.it, The judge.felt it 400, 

Ti the. witness had been the prisyner’s enemy she 
could save his life. But because xo loves him she 
is powerless. Because shoe is near and dear to him 
sue.can do nothing for him, ! 

If she had remained single until tho day after his 
trial she could have saved his life. But if she mar- 
ried him, even the day before he was tried, she could 
do nothing to save. him, Years ‘had passed singe she: 
witnessed the fatal tragedy. At amy.day after the 
killing she sould have saved him, ifonly she had re- 
mained single. Single. she was a competent witness. 
Married. to him her testimony was not wortha far- 
thing. Prepare the gallows for the innocent because 
Bessie is his wife. Such is the law. 

A thrill of horror ran through the hearts of the 
crowd, They believed avery word:she had spoken 
in the prisoner's behalf. They believed her account 
of the killing. It went with the force and majesty 
of truth to every person in that. audience. “ Every 
one of us,” said,each heart, “ would jhayve fought thus 
to avert the horror of strangulation,” 

How eagerly now all leaned forward to learn ifthe 
attorney, was right in his marvellous statement, tha: 
no wife could save her busband’s life, They looked 
upon the face of the prisoner’s counsel, and, detect- 
ing his evident self-congratulation, felt certain that 
he knew the law better than the prosecuting attorney, 
and that the jadge would sustain himin hisintroduc- 
tion of Bessie’s testimony. 

Bat, wonder of wonders, Joseph Travers made no 
effort to contradidt the assertion of the counsel for 
the people, He sat leaning back in his chair, silent 
but studying the face gf each of the twelve jury- 
men. 

The twelve men, who held in their. hands the gift 
of life or the edict of death, seemed ag eager as thie 
crowd of spectators to hear the judge’s solution of 
the mystery: of law which the proseouting attorney 
had presented for. consideration. 

Again did he state it,more clearly, alluding to the 
policy of sanctioning such a marvellous principle, 
‘here was no subtle evasion of the direct principle 
of law atissue. The able attorney for the people 
boldly announced that under no combination of eir- 
+: laa could a wife testify to save her husband's 
life. 

“ Neither,” he added, “can a husband testify to 
save. the life of his wife. The principle is of ancient 
origin, and is reiterated by the courts, age after age, 
that in murder trials neither husband nor wifé is.a 
competent witness to save or to swear away the 
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lives of each other. I appeal to your honour to sus- 

tain me in my assertion that this is the law, and that 
this woman’s testimony is utterly valueless and im- 
proper to go to the jury.” 

How boldly and terribly his voice rang through 
the court, bearing to every ear the startling assertion 
that if the prisoner would escape death by hanging 
he must produce other evidence of his innocence 
than the words of his wife, 

It was a moment of terrible suspense to all when 
the prosecuting attorney ceased and it was evident 
that the distinguished judge was about to speak. 
Who could doubt that reason, common sense and 
justice would flow from the lips of one elevated to 
the bench to expound the laws? Tothe amazement 
of all the judge sustained the attorney, and Bessie’s 
evidence was excluded. *. 

Horror seized all hearts, for they felt the prisoner 
was innocent, They saw that the deed had been 
committed when no eye but God’s and the little 
child’s had witnessed it. They believed that the 
principal witness for the prosecution was a perjurer. 
They abhorred the man with the felon’s face and be- 
lieved the honest face of the woman. 

But why did not Joseph Travers manifest 
more zeal and combat the assertions of the attor- 
ney and the judge? Why did he sit so silent and 
study only the countenances of the jurymen? 

Ah, he knew, the profound lawyer and the eloquent 
debater, that remonstrance was vain. He knew the 
principle of law thoroughly. He knew that the 
principle was well established. It was the law and 
is the law to-day that husband and wife are incom- 
petent witnesses for or against each other. Ah, it 
was a terrible hardship iu this case of poor Sam, and 
he knew it, else he would not have schemed so dili- 
gently to smuggle Bessie into court. He knew the 
law. In a criminal practice of so many years a 
salient principle like this could never have escaped 
his legal observation. 

But he was something more than a well-read law- 
yer. He was aman. He understood all the fine and 
delicate intricacies of the human heart. He kuew 
that even in intellects benumbed and hardened by 
crime the sense ¢f justice is never wholly lost. It 
cannot be eradicited even by familiarity with vice. 
Hence he felt a noble confidence in the hearts of an 
intelligent jury,‘such as the one seated before him 
and so eagerly drinking in the words which flowed 
from the judge’s lips, He saw that the countenances 
of the twelve met. saddened and fell when the judge 
announced that Bessie’s evidence must be regarded 
as if it had never been given. With his clear, pene- 
trating blue eye he was watching the jurymen to see 
if the heart would find expression in the face. He 
saw that the jury were disappointed and surprised 
by the ruling of the juige. Who would not have 
been disappointed? Who but lawyers would not 
have been amazed to hear that a pure, lovely, de- 
voted woman could not save her husband from death 
when she knew of his innocence ? 

A mother can swear to save her son; a brother 
can swear to save his sister ; but a wifecannot swear 
to save her husband. Is the law really a type, a 
representative of the collective wisdom of ages ? 

The suppressed voices of men and women in that 
court indicated that there was serious question there 
regarding the collective wisdom of ages. That mur- 
mur of disapprobation was music to the ear of the 
prisoner’s counsel. He had looked for that music 
days and weeks before the trial. He knew it would 
come when the monster principle of law was asserted 
in open court. It had come just as he had antici- 
pated. But it never would have come had it not been 
for his prior management. 

Had Bessie simply come into court and been sworn 
as Mrs. Rudd her testimony would have been objected 
to by the prosecuting attorney and ruled out by the 
judge before she had a chance to open her lips. 

But now the jury had heard it all, that wonderful, 
simple, truthful story of a child. Who could now 
eradicate it from the memory of the twelve men? 
The judge had bidden them regard it as if it had 
never been toldthem. Who cancrush out truth or 
the memory of truth when it has once struggled out 
to the lightof day? Are jurymen only models of 
wax to be moulded and remoulded by a venerable 
expounder of the law upon the bench? Can the 
judge say to twelve intelligent men : This is the law, 
therefore harmonize your understanding and your 
sense of justice with what I announce as law, as 
the collective wisdom of the courts? 

Joseph Travers doubted the facility with which 
the human heart can be reconciled to legal principles 
when they are judicially announced. And so he 
determined to get this evidence of Bessie into the 
ears of the jurymen before they were informed that 
it was legally improper for them to hear it. Once 
are heard who could divest the twelve men of 
it 





their understandings now, and he believed that the 

twelve men would murmur like the crowd if the 
greater dignity of their position did not hold them 
silent. But no man can tell what the verdict of a 
jary will be until they announce it upon their return 
from their secret conference room. 

After the testimony of Bessie was excluded by the 
decision of the judge the testimony was closed. 

The prosecuting attorney summed up the case 
with great ability, and urged upon the jury the pro- 
priety of finding a verdict for deliberate murder. 

The argument of Joseph Travers for the defence 
was brief. He admitted the killing by his client, 
but maintained that the evidence for the prosecution 
showed that the woman was a monster of cruelty 
and that if Sam had not slain her she would have 
murdered the child. He concluded his argument by 
these words, addressed to the jury: 

“ You have now to decide whether this young man 
shall live or die. There is not a person in this audi- 
ence who does not believe that the exclusion of a 
wife’s testimony is more than a hardship. It is 
downright barbarity and a disgrace to the intelligence 
of the age in which we live.” 

As he concluded marked applause ran through the 


court. 

Finally the judge charged the jury, and they with- 
drew for consultation upon their verdict. 

How solemn is the hour that follows the retirement 
of a jury upon a murder trial. 

All that skill and reason can do to save life has 
been exhausted. 

When next those twelve men file in and take their 
seats the fate of the prisoner marches in with them. 
That fate will be an angel, white-winged and full of 
joy, ora demon whose voice thrilled with its sad call 
to the grave and eternity. 

Bessie, the wife, could not endure the agony of 
suspense in silence. 

She buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
aloud, 

The ruling of the judge upon her testimony had 
alarmed her. Who could save Sam if she could not— 
she who alone had witnessed the tragedy? She had 
isolated herself from him by the advice of others that 
no suspicior of her real relationship to him might be 
aroused. 

She had avoided him in prison when he was soli- 
tary and overwhelmed with apprehension. She had 
played her part well to save him, Now it proved to 
have been useless. 

One of the gang of thieves had exposed her rela- 
tionship to the prisoner, and the judge had set her 
testimony aside. 

All had failed, The testimony of the perjurer ap- 
peared to stand. ~~ 

The only testimony which seemed to remain which 
was legal and at ‘the same time favourable to the 
prisoner was the statement of the ever-faithful friend, 
Mr. Pup. 

He had proved that on the night of the murder 
Sam brought the little girl to his cave fearfully mu- 
tilated with a whip. 

The marks were fresh, just such marks as the 
woman was in the habit of inflicting upon the child. 
Would not this fact have its weight with the jury? 
Was it not evidence of a recent and terrible conflict 
such as Sam was known to have frequently had with 
her ? 

How her fast-beating heart clung to this straw. 

Then she looked up from her weeping and turned 
toward her young husband. He was pale and anxi- 
ous, making evidently no effort to conceal it. His 
eyes roved over the throng, and often rested upon 
the door where the jury had gone out. When that 
door reopened he would face the spectre Death, or 
the angel Life. 

Then the crowd saw that his eyes rested upon his 
wife. A look of uuutterable tenderness was in them, 
He knew how hard his Bessie had struggled to save 
him. 

She saw that look and pointed upward. It was a 
powerful but simple appeal to Heaven, in whom she 
trusted now. 

The crowd saw that finger as for an instant only it 
pointed away heavenward to the great Judge, who 
will receive the testimony of a wife. 

They were deeply moved, and were not sparing of 
their murmurs as they witnessed her act. 

Then Bessie knew that the crowd were in sympa- 
thy with her. Oh! that she could know that the 
twelve jurymen were in accord with the crowd. 

Then her eyes wandered over the figure of the 
veiled woman near the prisoner, who had been mis- 
taken for the wife. 

Tho woman was motionless and impenetrable in 
her mystery. But the real wife was grateful to her 
for the services she had rendered in co-operating 
with the lawyer’s stratagem. 

She had averted attention from Bessie until her 





He saw plainly enough that it was working upon 


As the moments wore away and no jury returned 
- crowd grew restless and murmured louder to each 
other. 

It was becoming manifest that there was not har- 
mony of opinion among the twelve men who were 
debating the guilt or innocence of the accused, This 
was favourable to the prisoner. 

Bessie looked toward the face of her husband’s 
lawyer to read his expectations. There was a light 
on the countenance of Joseph Travers. She could 
not mistake its meaning. She knew that he had been 
over-confident from the first. 

“Let us succeed only in getting your statement 
into the ears of the jury,” he had said to her, “and 
no judge can take those jurymen out of my;net.”” 

But she knew that the most astute lawyers some- 
times make erroneous predictions, and so her heart 
was anxious and heavy still. 

Ah! the crowd are becoming excited. They are 
turning toward the cause of the confusion. The door 
has opened, and under the escort of officers of the 
court the twelve jurymen are entering. The audi- 
ence in another moment were hushed sil 
They could hear now the approach of the twelve 
judges of death and life. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp sounded the feet of the men 
as they filed in solemn and slow. Their faces were 
serious, Every one could see that. They were good 
men and true, an intelligent jury, with their respec- 
tability marked upon their brows. They would not 
be likely to be carried away by prejudice or by pas- 
sion. They looked like honest, thoughtful men, who 
had been sworn to the fhifilment of their duty and 
would do it. Ono by one they took their seats. 

They were so solemn in demeanour that Joseph 
Travers for the first time during the trial felt his 
confidence in the result weaken. The crowd also 
experienced a sense of awe, Full of sympathy for 
the prisoner the throng could not comprehend this, 
gravity of the jurymen. Something must have gone 
wrong. A silence like death fell upon all when 
they were interrogated as to their having agreed up- 
on a verdict. 

Yes, thoy had agreed. There was not to be 
another tedious At this announcement the 
interest arose to the highest pitch. It was life or 
death then which was dependent upon their next 
announcement. 

Bessie pushed back her hair from her ear and 
started to her feet, gazing in agony and wildly to- 
ward the jurymen, Then came the verdict and all 
was over, 

Did she hear it aright? Yes. It went through 
other hearts than those of Bessie and the prisoner, 
The — of life or death was decided. 

* Not guilty.” 

The words sounded like a trumpet blast over the 
throng, and, rising to their feet, the crowd cheered 
till the echoes were deafening. 

Joseph Travers had won. 

He was right in his estimate of men. It is im- 
possible to make technical lawyers out pf twelve 
honest jurymen with hearts; They kndw that in 
this case if the wife’s testimony was not legal it ought 
to have been legal. They heard the voice of the 
little girl crying out for mercy upon her protector, 
and they granted it in spite of the ruling of tho 
judge. 

Sam was free! 

* € 





* + # 

The carriage of Nicholas Rudd stood before the 
court-house surrounded by a great crowd of people, 
who had gathered outside to see the prisoner go 
away free. In it were seated the elder Rudd, his 
son and daughter-in-law, and the mysterious lady, 
closely veiled, who had personated the wife. 

The crowd of spectators were eager to look = 
the countenance of the woman they had mistaken 
for the real wife. They felt that some stratagem 
had been resorted to in order to baffle the reporters 
and keep the true wife so long in the background. 
But their persistency in remaining and crowding 
about the vehicle was unavailing. The woman would 
not reveal her face. 

Then they saw a man approach the carriage and 
whisper something to Nicholas Rudd. The aged 
banker started, looked in surprise towards his 
daughter-in-law, and then said to the man, in a low 
tone: 

“If you are right about the matter I will soon 
know it, and then will reward you as I promised.” 
“T am right,” replied the detective, for he it was. 
“You will find the article of jewellery in her pos- 
session,” 

Then the carriage drove away amid the cheers of 
the multitude, Nicholas Rudd saying to himself : 

“ And so my son’s wife has the possession of the 
harp and chain which poor Sophy gave me in my 
hour of dire distress. What a wonderful detective 
is Pryor! His vigilance extends over years acd 
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Thus had the ever-attentive detective at last sa- 
tisfied two of his employers, the great banker andthe 
brother of the dead woman. Would he also be able 
to confirm the high estimate Mr. Truelove had placed 
upon his skill? Would he be able to restore the 
lost child to her mother? 

While this thought was uppermost in his mind he 
did not neglect other duties which had been en- 
trusted tohim. He had a fourth employer, who had 
long awaited his pleasure. 

(To be continued.) 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE, 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

Younc Lady Chetwynd trembled with a terrible 
anxiety and dread as the French confectioner and 
his wife entered the cosy little back parlour behind 
their shop, where she awaited them. 

Come iu, mon pére; come in, ma mére,” said Lady 
Chetwynd’s former maid, volubly. “I have here a 
surprise for you. TI have taken in a lodger for 
the night, It is Miss—Miss Gwyn, a former mis- 
tress of mine. Miss Gwyn, Monsieur and Madame 
Bongateau, my good father and mother.” 

M. Bongateau, repressing a look of surprise, made 
a flourishing bow to “‘Miss Gwyn;” Madame Bon- 
gateau made a little bobbing courtesy, intended to 
indicate the deepest respect for the young lady. 

You are welcome to the shelter of my roof and the 
best my house affords,” said the confectioner. “ Pray 
be seated. Do not stand on our account, I beseech 

ou.” 
he There’s one thing to be mentioned,” said Fifine 
to her mother, with some embarrassment. “ M 
lady—I mean Miss Gwyn—has enemies, and they 
are searching for her. They may come here. Let 
her stay in this house remain a secret. Let no one 
see her, If any one asks if sheis here, deny it, or 
mislead them. For my sake, my mother.” 

Madame Bongateau readily assented to the desired 
secrecy, as did monsieur. 

Fifine made some fresh coffee for her parents and 
& little i was eaten, at which young Lady Chet- 
wynd too 

After the supper Fifine conducted ber ladyship to 
a pretty little bedroom upstairs, overlooking the 
street, 

This was Fifine’s own room when at home. 

Lady Chetwynd. soon afterward undressed and 
went to bed and to sleep. 

After breakfast the next morning Bernice descended 
to the little parlour, which was indeed bright and 
cosy. 

‘Lhe centre table was covered with newspapers in 
French and English. 

She read the newspapers, looking over the columns 
of Wants with great care, 

Madame Bongateau was called frequently into the 
shop, and Bernice was for the most. of the time 
alone, 

She could hear the rattling of spoons in the cups 
as customers sipped their coffee ; she could hear dis- 
tinctly nearly every word that was spoken in the 
shop, yet the murmur of voices and the eager bus- 
tling were not unpleasant to her, 

After her recent enforced and long solitude these 
indications of busy life were, in fact, decidedly 
pleasant. 

About twelve o'clock, as Bernice was seated with 
& newspaper on her knee, the shop bell tingled for 
the hundredth time that day, and a man entered the 
shop, which was at the moment nearly deserted. 

Monsieur and madame were there, however, at the 
desk near the partition between the shopand parlour, 
and Bernice heard the new comer approach the desk 
with a swift stride and address the worthy couple 
in & voice that startled her and thrilled her very soul 
with alarm. 

It was the voice of Gilbert Monk! 

Bernice however gradually became reassured as 
she listened to the cautiously worded replies which 
monsieur and his wife gave in answer to Monk’s 
eager and persistent inquiries, 

Baffled and disappointed Gilbert Monk strode to 
the door and passed out of the shop. 

No sooner had Monk departed that Madame Bon- 
gateau hastened into the little back parlour to re- 
assure her guest. She found Bernice calm, resolute, 
and brave, 

“You heard all, mademoiselle?” asked the French- 
Woman, “DidIdoright? Or was the gentleman 
your brother as he said ?’” 

“You did right, madame, and I thank you. The 
gentleman is not my brother. I am an orphan, and 
have neither brother nor sister,” said Bernice. “But 

have @ worse enemy than he,” she added, with a 
frightened start and a glance toward the ship—“ an 

st Indian woman, a Hindoo. I fear her, madame, 
She is very cunning. I pray she will not come here 








again. Fifine says that she has been here once, 
Oh, madame, deny me to every one, Do not allow 
any one to see me, I entreat.” 

“You are safe here, mon enfant,” said Madame 
Bongateau, reassuringly. “ As to the heathen woman, 
I shall have wit enough to manage her. Trust in 
me, my dear young lady.” 

The shop-bell went ting-a-ling at this moment. 
Monsieur Bongateau was busily engaged in waiting 
on half a dozen customers at once, and madame 
hastened out to wait upon the new comer. 

The latest arrival was an elderly woman ina long 
black cloak, black poke-bonnet, and thick black veil. 
She looked like a country woman, She passed 
monsieur, and hurried with a gliding step toward 
madame, meeting her just outside the door of the 
back parlour. It seemed as if she had meant to slip 
into the inner room, but madame blocked her way, 
demanding what she wanted, 

* You know me,” said the woman, in a foreign 
accent, her voice low and sibilant, penetrating to 
Bernice’s ears. “I’ve been here before, I am 
tired. Let me go into your inner room and rest,” 

She made a dart past Madame Bongateau towards 
the door of the back parlour. The Frenchwoman 
pounced upon her like a hawk, and held her hands in 
a fierce grip, barring her enemy’s progress with her 
person. 





CHAPTER LVIII. 

At this juncture the shop door opened, and the 
shop bell rang again, but this time gently. A gentle- 
man came in, a slender, dapper West End swell ap- 
parently, with gold-mounted eye-glass and gold- 
mounted walking-stick, 

The new comer was Mr. Bisset, the detective 
officer. ' 

“ A cup of coffee, please,” he said, languidly. “ Ah, 
who's that?” he muttered, 

With a sudden movemeht he went up to the old 
woman and threw up her veil, revealing the withered, 
dusky facé of thé Hindoo woman. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Bisset, coolly. ‘“ What 
are you doing here?” 

Ragee did not answer, but her teeth gleamed at 
her interlocutor from between her thin lips, and she 
glared at him sullenly. 

“Has she pretended that she’s looking here for 
a young lady, madame?” asked Bisset. 

* When she was here before she did, sir.” 

** What name did she ask for?’’ 

‘““Miss—Miss Gwellan, I thiak,” replied madame, 
with an effort at remembering. 

“So,” hesaid. “ Did she find Miss Gwellan ?” 

“No, sir, there’s no lady of that name in my 
house.” 

“Indeed! You hear that, do you, you venerable 
heathen? You'd better be off.” 

Ragee shared Bisset’s opinion as to the propriety of 
her departure. 

She entertained a wholesome fear of a slender, 
swell-like officer who had a grip of iron, and who 
could talk in Hindostanee, 

And so, grumbling and snarling, she hurried away. 

She went across the street to a stationer’s shop, 
and so ensconced herself within the stationer’s win- 
dow as to command a view of the French confec- 
tioner’s door. And thusshe waited. 

Meanwhile Bisset lingered a little while in the 
shop ingratiating himself with monsieur and ma- 
dame. 

He then took his leave. 

9 strolled towards Oxford Street, saying to him- 
self ; 

“The young lady is at Bongateau’s fast enough. 
The name Gwellan! Ha! I must be careful. I must 
not act too soon, I must see my way clear before I 
communicate with Lord Chetwynd. The young lady 
is back there, I say, and deuced suspicious. The 
question is, how am I to get speech with her ?” 

After dinner, which was served to young Lady 
Chetwynd alone, in the little parlour, at six o'clock, 
Fifine arrived in a cab, and came bustling in, all joy 
and excitement. 

“Good news, my la—Miss Gwyn,” cried Fifine, 
approaching her former mistress with a glowing face. 
“Such good news! I have talked with Lady Diana. 
And her ladyship will see you at once. She desires 
me to bring you to see her now. She is not wel 
this egening and sees no visitors. Will you come ?” 

“ Oh, Fifine, let us go now!” she exclaimed. “I 
have been a great trouble to-day to your father and 
mother, I fear, although they will not own it. Mr. 
Monk has been here, and old Ragee, and another. 
They all seem to know that I am here,” 

“And they are all watching our house,” said 
madame, calmly. “They have been watching since 
dusk, 

“ You hear, Fifine ? How are we to get away ?”’ 

“T know not, my la—Miss Gwyn,” replied Fifine, 
growing sober, “ We cannot get away unseen, What 





are we to do, ma mére?” 
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Madame Bongateau reflected, 

“ Fifine,” she said, presently, “ bring me the gray 
garments Miss Gween wore here last night, the 
shabby hat, the wrinkled veil. Are we not nearly of 
a height, Miss Gween? Well. I will wear your 
clothes and go away in the cab which Fifinue has left 
outside, Tho spies will follow me. Then you two 
must steal out on foot into Oxford Street and take 
a cab to Grosvenor Square. Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly. The idea is magnificent, ma more,” 
cried Fifine, in a transport of delight. 

Lady Chetwynd was quietly dressed in a new 
Sunday suit of Fifine’s, fresh home from tho milli- 
ner’s, 2nd was soon ready to depart. 

Madame hurried upstairs to equip herself in Ber- 
nice’s cast-off outer clothing. 

She soon returned. After a brief consultation with 
monsieur she glided out of the house, whispered a 
few words to the cabman, entered the cab, and the 
vehicle rolled swifty away across Soho Square and 
into the narrow streets beyond, 

Two watchers, Gilbert Monk and old Ragee, 
started in swift pursuit, in cabs waiting near at 
hand. 

But Mr. Bisset, who was lounging opposite, only 
smiled. 

Soon after the shop-door opened cautiously, and 
Lady Chetwynd and Fifine came out quickly, speed- 
ing through the darkness towards Oxford Street. 

Bisset followed them, 

They signalled a cab, and Bisset heard the order 
given by Fifine, 

The marchioness and her former maid entered the 
cab, and were driven away towards the West End. 

“Treed! The game is treed!” muttered Bisset. 
“Grosvenor Square, number fifty-three and a half. 
Why, that’s Lady Diana Northwick’s. Wonder how 
much Lady Diana knows, Mr. Monk, I’m coming 
out ahead. The young lady is safe to stay at Lady 
Diana’s till wanted, I'll arravge a little surprise for 
my friend Mr. Monk. By Jove, now, how he will 
glare at me when I come out ahead, To-morrow 
evening will be an eventful one in the history of 
several porns ha, ha! Ican’t bring things around 
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—— a way to suit me! But to-morrow—ha, 
4 (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue next morning, after breakfast, Mabel retired 
and dressed herself plainly and decently, putting ona 
pair of stout walking shoes and a hat with a thick 
veil, 

The girl went along the streets till she came to 
what purported to be a shop on the ground floor of a 
rickety old building that seemed to be kept from 
tumbling down by a miracle. There were heaps of 
old iron, coils of rope, rags, old papers, odds and 
ends of various kinds. But it was said that there 
were hidden recesses underground and in the loft 
which sometimes concealed more valuable goods. 

An old man and an old woman sat just inside the 
shop picking over rags. This couple were man and 
wife, and, whatever their Christian and family names 
were, they were known in the neighbourhood oaly 
as old Ben and deaf Bess, 

‘¢ Ben, I want to speak to you,” said Mabel. 

‘Well, what hinders you?” growled the man. 
“You've got tongue enough.” 

“You keep a civil tongue in your head, you old 
brute. You know what I mean. I want to speak to 
you in private in your office,” 

“I’m busy.” 

“Hang your business! 
than yours, Come now.” 

The old man got up from his stool reluctan:ly, his 
head shaking, for he was slightly palsied. 

“ Bess!” he roared, making a speaking-trumpet of 
his hand, and putting his mouth close to the old 
woman’s ear, “I’m going upstairs to have a talk 
with Mabel. Mind the shop.” 

“ You needn’t holler so,” said the old woman, put- 
ting her hands to her ears, “I can hear you—I ain’t 
deaf! You're going to walk with Miss Mabel and 
have a mind to stop?” 

“Tt ain’t no use,” said the old man, shaking his 
head. “She couldn’t hear a cannon if it was blowed 
into her ear. I wish somebody’d try it.” 

He led the way, followed by the girl, up a flight 
of rickety steps, into alittle dark back room which 
he had called his office. A couple of chairs, a table, 
and an iron safe built into the wall, half hidden by 
a bale of rags, were the only furniture. They sat 
down, 

“ Ben,” she said, “ you know Walter's in prison.” 

“Of course I do. What do you come bothering 
me about Walter Ransom for? Let him serve bis 


Mine is more important 
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time out. When these chaps get pulled I wash my 
hands of ’em for the time being.” 

“You might have got him off if you’d taken 

mins.” 

“T couldn’t. The evidence was too clear. But 
he’s got a short sentence.” 

* An eternity!” cried Mabel. “Think of my poor 
boy, with his ‘beautifal curls cut off, and that nasty 
prison suit on him instead of the ‘uatty clothés le 
use’? to look so handsdme in. Thete’s net a man that 
walks Bond Street can hold a candte to Lit, He’s 
eating his heart out there.” 

“ Pretty tough rations then,” muttered Ben. 

“Don’t you say one word against lim, you old 
roffian, You're not fit to black‘his boots.” 

* Well, we'll let the subject drop, as the funny 
jude said to the criminal when he sent him to the 


” 





Nowa, 
- “T wonder you're not uftaid to speak about the 
gallows,” retorted the girl. 

“1 read so much aboatitin the noose-papers,” said 
the man. “ But I wish you'd come to the point, with- 
ont going all round Robin Hood’s barn, © What cau I 
do for you?” 

“ This,” seid Mabel, lowering her voices. “ Watty 

n’t going to serye out his time there, He'll ‘escape 
or kill hitusc Lf. ‘Phe dtrempé will be made'to-morrow 

7” 

* How did yon find out flifs?” 

“An escaped prisoner brought me. a Tetter from 
him. But let me go on: His gang of six men will 
rise on the keeper and overpower him.’ They are aH 
brave inen ‘and resolute, and they will succeed—I’m 
sure of it.” 

“So be it. Watty is one’of our best hands—if he 
did bungle that lastjob. But what’have I todo with 
this ?” 

“Yon mnst have six suits of clothes in-charge of 
a sure hand hid bythe river side here to-morrow 

be lit.” 

“I don't like the job.” 

“T don’t care whether you like it or not,” sai the 
girl. “When I tell you ‘it must ‘be done you dare 
not go back ‘on me. ' Put that in your pipe, old file, 
afd sinoke it.” 

Old Ben pondered, for a moment, 

“T have it,”’ he said, rubbing lis hands together. 
“French [14s the chap.” 

“T) tue honourof his acquaintance,” 

“Watty knows him, He joined just before Wat 
was pulled: He’s stiarp as a steel trap, and bold as 
a pirate. He's bound to do something gallant to 
earn his footing. wih the gang. ‘ I'll put the job on 
him. And by good luck I expect him here every 
tioment.” 

Even as he spoke a step was héard upon the stairs, 
and a well-dressed nian, with a sharp expression of 
face, entered the dealex’s presence. 

Not tomake a mystery of this personage, we hasten 
to say that French Bill was. no other than our old 
Acquaintance, Ceasar Bastian, alias Carl Wolff, alias 
Bertold Baumann. .He had found his affinities and 
ecope for his peculiar talents in 9 gang of burglars, 
pickpockets, and passers of counterfeit money. 

“This is the gentleman I was speaking to you 
avout, my dear,” said the old man. “This young 
lady is the friend of our friend Wat Ransom, poor 
fellow !”” 

The lady rose from her geat and courtesied to the 
salutation of the gentleman, who raised his hat from 
his head and, bowed with the grace of ‘a courtier, 

Ben briefly explained the busimess in hand, 

French Bill heard him out, and then. said’; 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Ransom is very slight, 
but if Lam not mistaken he is by trade a machinist 
and has worked for Mr. Falkenstein.” 

“ The same, sir,” said Mabel. 

“TI dou’t like the job particularly, as I think. it’s 
very risky. But since yon take an interest in its 
success, miss, 1 do aot hesitatea moment.”, And he 
bowed again. 

There was no Kittle French ‘insincerity in this gal- 
Tant speech. But ‘for the fact that Ransom had been 
in Falkenstein’s employ, a ciregmstante which 
favoured a little plan of Lis own,.bé would have 

remptorily declined the. part assigued him, 

Before this worthy trio separated all the details of 
he scheme were arranged, 

On the evening Of the next day “French Bill” 
Cisguised as a pedlar, with a huge pack, was stationed 
ready to receive the prisoners, 

At nightfall six men in the prison uniform made 
their appearance at the appointed spot, 

The pedlar joined thom, and, taking shelter in the 


} 


cellar of an unfinished bnilding which French Bill 
had selected beforehand for the purposé, they hastily 
put on the clothes he had brought them and dispersed 
suc t directions, 

( success had crowned their daring scheme. 
When their escapé was discovered it was too late to 


recapture the prisouérs, 


That night Freath Bill and Walter Ransom swore 
éternal friendship, 

Two or three days after these events they sat to- 
gether in the back room of a low publie-house, which 
they lad all to themselves. They were coarsely 
dressed -and their ‘faces smutted with coal dust, so 
that they looked like a couple of stokers just ¢ome 
out of the fire-room of a steamboat, They eould 
not have been recognized excépt on the very closest 
examination. It was Saturday nigiit. 

“ So then you thought of this plan loug age?” re- 
marked Bastian. 6 

“Yes—and oné day when old Falk had dropped 
his safe key I took an impression of it in’ wax.” 

“Tt isn’t one of the alplabétical locke‘then ?” 

“ No, one of the other kind, But you must havea 
very nice mould, andit’s quite's job to niake' a dapti- 
cate Rey. A hair's breadtl: difference fa the/angie 
of the notches or the thiekness of the key and it's 
good for nothing:  F’ll was wer‘ for'tliis one.” 

And Ransom slowed bis actompliceau aduirable 
bit of workmanship. 

“ Ani yousey Fatkensteiu keeps o-lot of money in 
the safe ?” 

“P know lie does. ‘I ‘overlteard tho cashier re- 
monstfating with iim about it oe day. The old 
feHow said hie often hada chance to make a bargain 
and couldn’t always be drawing cheques and ranning 
or sending to the bank.” 

“ To-night,’*said Bastian, “the hands.are paid off 
emly. And the shop's empty.” 

“Phe hands are paid off early,” safd Ransom, 
“but old Falkenstein and‘that young chap Steinberg 
soraetimes stay later, tinkering on that machine 
they’re at work afk; Saturday, though, we’re 
most likely to the coast clear before uine 

we ” 

“No watchdog ?” 

“Yos—a savage one—but he’s fond of moat, Ive 
got some here I think he'll relish,” 

“T’ve reconnoitred the premises,” said Bastian. 
“ There’s a high board fence. and the gate ia locked. 
Then the door of tke couttting-house, which opens 
into the yard, is locked securely of course.” 7 

‘There are two locks to opén,.aud [lave keys 
that will fit both,” said’ Ransom. “Come along, it’s 
time to be moving.” ’ 

The two men roseand left the house, It was 
pitch dark outside—-no moon, aud nots star visible 
—just the nfght for an énterprize. like this. .Eyen 
Ransom, who knew every iach of the place, had,.to 
grope his way‘and sometimes paused in doubt, 

Falkenstein’s machine-shop stood on aa opn 
piece of ground a considerable distance. from any 
other building. Thé two burglars trod’ ver# softly 
as they drew near it, often, halting apd listening to 
make quite sure they. were not watched or followed, 

They reached the gate so silently that even the 
vigilant ‘watchdog did not give the alarm until Ran- 
som tried to fit his key in the lock in the gate: Then 
he gave a low, savage growl. 

“ Throw over the meat,” whispered Bastian. 

“ Hush!” said his accomplice, leading him, away 
from the gate. “The gate is locked and the 
key inside. Somebody is about the premises. If I 
was to poison the dog vow it whem be discovered 
and the alarm given. _We must hide and wait.” 

They stule into.a cluster of bushes and rubbish 
and hid there, holding their breaths and watching 
the machine-shop. 

After what seemed to them an endless time the 
reflection of a lantern was seen glancing along the 
walls of the machine-shop. Then the gate of the 
yard opened and a man came out carrying a lantern, 
and locked the door behind him. The two burglars 
crouched down lower, for the man with the lantern 

assed close to.their: place of concealment, As the 
Font fell on his face it xevealed the features of Her- 
mann Steinberg. 

They waited until long after he had gone ont of 
sight and then again approached the shop. The 
mastiff in the yard once more began to growk 

“Good dog! good dog!” said Ransom ;, “ what’s 
the matter with you,, Jowler ?” 

The dog seemed to recoguize an old familiar 
voice, and was quieted, 

“ Jowler! Jowler!” said Ransom. “ Here, boy!” 
and he tossed over a piece of meat. 

“ We must wait till he digests that delicacy,” said 
the man. “ Not long, though, for it acts quicker than 
lightning.” 

They waiied for about five minutes, and then Ban- 
som spoke to the dog again, but the creature; took no 
notice of the call. 

He then fitted his key and opened the door, 

Carefully moving the slide of the dark lantern he 
lad come provided with, a ray of light showed the 
mastiff lying curled up in a heap. 

Ransom pttshed him with his foot, but that did not 
produce even spasmodic action, 

Thé dog was dead. 





The office was entered next, and there, as; the iron 
- were closed, they ventured to turn their light 
full on. 

Of course they went/direot to the safe... On the 
floor before it/lay a little note-book. 

“ Old Falkenstein is getting careless,” said Ran- 
som. 

He opened the book and thea.gave a low laugh. 

“ What. is it that se amuses you?” asked Bas- 
tian. 

“ Look here,” was-the reply. “This belongs to 
Hermann Steinberg. See! his name is written on 
the flyleaf and here’s his memorandums. Look at 
this last entry. ‘Saturday night,.10 o’elock. This 
last visit to the shop nas paid me for my trouble.’” 

“* What are you going to, dowith: it ?” 

“Leave it here—just. where the. fool dropped it, 
Don’t you understand? Falkenstein trusted this 
young fellow with duplieate. keys, for their private 
workshop opens out, of this room, and he has repaid 
his, benefactor by, robbing his safe, I tell’ you we're 
in luck.” 

He laid the book on the floor, knelt down and 
tried his safe key, ; 

The little slips.of steel readily entered the narrow 
aperture, but, to his rage and dismay, the handle of 
the lock would not tura, 

“Upon my life!” he cried, L believe the young 
fellow has robbed the safe and spoiled the lock.” 

However, he drew out the key, felt the notches 
caxefully, touched them with a fine file, and then 
again.turned the lock, 

This, time it opened., 

There were books and papers in the safe, but only 
one roll of motes. They took these out and counted 


them. 

‘* Only a hundred a piece!” growled Ransom, 

They rummaged among the contents of the safe 
sagin, ut no more money was discovered. 

nsom locked it, and the two burglars got safe off 
with their: booty, 

ee 
CHAPTER X&V.EL. , 

(HerxMANN StTeLvautG when he professed to tell 
his sister all neglected to:mention that he was deeply 
in love with Flora Falkenstein, and hadecisoa te be- 
lieve: that his passion was-reciprocated. 
He. forgot to atate that he went to Mr, Palkenstein.’s 
house almost as often as he did to the machine-sux, 
aud that he. was on'such a familiar fopting that Lo 
went in and out withoutiringing. ! 

On the Monday morning following the events we 
have just described he made one of these calls, and 
found, Miss Flora in the parlour. 

Oftentimes he thought that she was a little flut- 
tered. at.sight of him, but om this occasion her agita- 
tion was unmistakeable. 

He ‘had sowething-partioulan to say to her, and her 
evident timidity gave him eourage. 

*Is,it you, Mr..Steiuberg?2” she said,as hen cheeks 
flashed. * You.are the very last person in the world 
I expected to see.” 

‘ Yetiit ig notso very unusual for me to make a 
cajl even 80 early as this,” he.replied, smilingly. “I 
believe Lam a privileged visitor.” 

“Ab! youthought uo one would discover and sus- 
pect——” 

“i have reason:te believe that your father suspects 
meq, ‘ 

“And yet you dare——” 

i‘ Xies--L dare!” he cried, seizing her hand, “ to 
tell you. that Iiadore you, Flora, dearest, give me 
one word of encouragement, Say that you can love 
me & little.” 

She flang his hand away with fiery indignation as 
she sprang to her feet, exclaiming: 

“TI love.you! IL.kate. you-rmore than hate—I 
loathe you!” 

Hermena gazed ather in utter astonishment. [or 
conduct was inexplicable. 

What had changed her in aminstant from the gon- 


| tlest of.givls into.a femalefuny ? Was she insane? 


The-riddie was unsolvable. 
As she wassweeping out of the room a grave, 
gray-baired man was entering it. 

“Father!” cried Miss Palkenstein, “look at 
that brazen villain! He has net only dared to come 
here, but has dared to imsult me by the offer of lis 
hand, . Before that I felt some pity for him— 
nen desire his punishment. Deal with him as you 

1Ke. 

She was. gone as she spoke, 

Hermanu,advaneed and extended his hand, but 
Mr. Faikenstein declined to-take it, 

“You arethe most brazen villain I ever set my 
eyes upon!” said he. 

* This from you, sir!” exclaimed Hermann, the hot 
blood mounting to histemples, “From you, who al- 
ways professed to be my iriend !’’ 

“I was your friand,” replied Mr. Falkenstein. “TI 
loved you almost like a som, | If you had asked mo 
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for a loan of a thousand pounds I would have written 
you a cheque for the amount without a moment’s 
hesitation.” 

“Why do you emphasize the word loan, - sir?” 
asked Hermann, greatly surprised and perplexed. 

“You utterly disgust me,” 
“Ttis useless to attempt playing this faree any 
longer. Everything is discovered.” _ 

“What is discovered? My attachment to Miss 
falkenstein ? My attentions have not been cona- 


cealed, sir-—— 
“| forbid you to make amy allusion eggs So 
* You 


my daughter,” said Falkenstein, angrily. 
have seen that she shares my opinion of you.” 

“fam utterly at a loss to conceive how I have 
falien so low im your\esteem and hers.” 

Mr. Palkenstein took a note-book from his pocket 
and cheer > por a all m4 

‘Is not this your prop asked, sternly. 

“Tt is, sir.’ ‘I had not missed ft.” 


“ Shall I tell you where I found it? In my count- 
ing-house.” 


“T must have dropped it there wight.” 

“ Of course it was not worth i to deny 
your hand writing in this bobk, aad y this 
entry, to which I beg to: call | ¢ 

Saturday night, 10 o’clo¢k—This’ visit to the 
shop has paid me for my trouble You must have 
uade that eatry efter my safe.” 


“Opened your este! cried Hermann. “Doyou. 


dare to ¢hatge te with robbing you? Is this the 


canse @f your ernduct and 
Mr. Falhonsteia |" be add 


“Search my persou !” he said ; “ go to my house— 
search my room—my trunks—see if you can find the 
money you claim to have lost in my possession !” 

“A very liberal offer, truly!” said Mr. Falken- 
atein. “The safe was robbed at ten o’didck on 





Saturday night—it'is now ten o'élock Monday morn- ; 
ing—ample time for you to have hidden your plunder. 


You are condemned an the evidence of ‘this’ bddk !” 

“Mr. Falkenstein, before high Heaven Beweur that 
Tam innocent of ‘this tharge—as innocent as’ your 
own daughter!” 

Falkenstein stamped his foot. 

“T forbid you to refer to her again,” 
“ And let me tell you, when you call.on Heaven to 
attest your innocence, tliat I know you aie swearing 
falsely.” 

Hermann was in despair. Bie Na 

‘Now listen to me,” continued “Mr. Fitketstein. 
“This is our last interview, and I will say what I 
think, aud have done, with you fér ever. ‘ou have 
admitted to me that. you wanted money. Tt’is my 
opinion that you had no honourable mative in seck- 
ing to learn my trade,from the first. ‘You acquired 
my skill and my confidence. Through the last you 
obtained. possession of keys that admitted you to.my 
office and workshop at all hours.* By means of the 
first you were able to forge.a safe-key. You knew 
that I was in the habit of keeping, latge sums. of 
money in‘my safe. You thought that your honour- 
able connexiong, your social position, would shield 
yor°from suspicion, ahd that the guilt would be 
charged, ou my cashier... So it would have beer, and 
an hénourable man wold hdve been utterly ‘dined 
but for your ‘carélessuess in’ dropping that {book 
which contained this.fatal entry.” ee 

“T can explain that entry, sir. ‘IT ‘thought that I 
had made an importaitimprovémeéntin thé mechanism 
of our model, and the.certalaty paid nie Weil for two 
hours’ work,” ; ' 

“ Two hundred pounds paid you better. Now listen 
tome, You have fallen go'low, in my opinion that I 
can never bear to hear your name without loathing. 
In you I have nursed a viper. Were-you poor, 
Starving, and uneducated, I could forgive you. The 
evidence of this book, and the circumstances of. the 
robbery, make your guilt ag certain as if it were.sub- 
stantiated by a dozén éye-witnesses. You and I 
alone had keys to the. effica—but 1 will not waste 
words on the proofs, which’ would lead any jury, even 
the most ignorant, to find you guilty,” 

“T admit the terrible force of the circumstances 
you have brought together,” said Hermann; “ but 
again I solemnly affirm my innocence, I have read 
of such things; but never did I dream that such a 
calamity would overtake me. If I ‘must suffer—if I 
must bea victim of circumstantial evidence—then 
Ueaven's will be done! will make no attempt to 


nti 
he © gaia. 


escape ; I will go with you to a magistrate and give | 


myself up,” 

“ TL only ask you to go from my presence and never 
to darken my sight again,” said Falkenstein. “I 
shall bring no charge against you—only let me never 
gee you again. You can send me the money you 


Pheave stolen; but it is not the money I care for. I 


would have leut it or given it to you if yon had 
asked &% Jf you are in debt and dare not confess to 

oar father the shameful nature of your obligations, 
Leeplit, ‘I know him, your mother and your sister by 
eyo pe and it is for their sakes I shall be silent. 
Go, ‘aud gia mo more. No one knows of this robbery 
save ourselves. I was alone in the office when I 
made the @iscovéry. I have already put sonts more 
momeyin the place of that you stole. ‘l'ake this book. 
In testoring it I surrender the weightiest evidence 
against you; Go.” 

“Believing me guilty,” answered Hermann, “you 
aremeting generously. But the day wilheome when 
you will acknowledge that you hawe done me a 

wrong in suspecting me of am act Lwould 
we died rather than commit,” 

“I shall never change my opinion of you,” said 
Palkeustein, coldly. ‘You were teéacherous. and 
craél—geatuitousl y cruel when you goisoned my poor 

dog poisoned !” exclaimed Hermann. “Is it 
possible’ you cannot sce the crime must have been 


Committed’ by another? The dog was@s fond of me 
ae he was of you—knew me as r 
Ob, ~ Why should I have taken the poor creature's 


ia the darkest 


“I eumsdt fathom the workings of s perverted 
‘epieit,” vepliod Falkenstein. “Perhaps his dying 
‘mgouies amased you—lile a farce aftera + 

‘Hermana saw that it was useless ‘to the 

lizing interview. Heleft the howse be had eutered 
the joyous eagerness of @ lover, a broken- 
deppairiug man. rin 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Caspax and Minos passed « comfortable night in 
the station-house, and in the morning were furnished 
with a good, warm breakfast by McAllister, the good- 
natured man who had taken charge of them the 
preceding night, 

He took his’ meaf with them fn a cheap but clean 
restatrant, and eortainty derived as mactr pleasure 
fromi’séding the little oatdasts'vat as he did from satis- 
fying his own appetite. 

Well, my boy,” ho said, “ since you are determined 
to' try and’ earn your own living you’ shall have a 
fair statt, “I ‘suppose you had better begin as a 
bootblack, and then you can try selling evening 
papers.” 7 

* But that requires ‘money, of course, sir,” said 
Caspar, “and I haven’t a penny.” 

“Tt doesn’t require an énormous amount of capital, 
my little man, and me and a ‘few of the geutlenren 
of the force have got a little together to start you!” 

“Oh, sir!" said the boy, graspirg'the hand of his 
new-found friend; but ‘he could say no more, for 
there was a choking in his throat. 

“Me and the other gentlemen,” continued the 
officer, “lend you this money and expect to get’ it 
back out of your earnings.” 

He said this, for he had learned already to'respect 
the delicacy of the boy’s feelings. ¢ 

T know,” he contitiued, “that you will ‘pay us 
back if you can; if you ean't—why, it ain’t 20’ mat- 
ter. Now I’m off duty fora fow Hours’aad [il'set 
you a-going.” 

' Fle was as good as' iis ‘word. 

‘'Hé borglit'a box, brushes, and ‘blacking for the 
boy, a cheap, warm shawl for the little girl, aud then 
took them 't6 a stand. 

“ This is‘on my beat,” he said, “and T’ll speak to 
the otlier officer's to have a look out for you. I need 
not tell’ you not to be impudent-oriobtrusive. Some- 
times an appédling look goes farther with a gentle- 
man than words. ' Still it is no’ harm to invite cas- 
tom ‘vivilly.” ; 

“Shine your boots, sir? asked Caspar, archly. 

“Well, yes,” stid the policenan, smiling, and put- 
ting‘ his huge foot on the stand. “You may as well 
try your hand’on my pedestals to begin with. Plenty 
of room for # good sweep of the brush.” 

Caspar went to ‘work on his first boots with @ 
will. 

Of course he was @ little slow and awkwatd, but 
on ‘the whole he sttcceeded wonderfully ‘weft. 

Littlé Minna sat behind him,wrtpped iti her shawl, 
wntching the process with wondering eyes. 

When tle job'was finished the policeman gravely 
handed the boy a penny. 

“ Now?’ ‘said‘he, “I am going'to'try to interest a 
cotintryman of ‘yours in your behalf. If I suctced 
it will be # good thing for you ; but he's very quecr 
man—an old bat: helor, fall of odd whims and faucies, 





and likes to do things in his own way.” 





With these words McAllister moved away, Ieaving 
the boy to look out for customers. 

A heavy swell came along, got up regardless of 
expense, and displaying a great quautity of imita- 
tion jewellery on his person. 

He was picking his teeth with a bit of quill, ag if 
he had just risen from a sumptuous table, but his 
boots lacked lustre sadly. 

“Shine your boots, sir ?” asked the boy. 
a shine ?” 

“* Not unless you give credit,” replied the swell, 
who was utterly impectinious. 

“Can’t afford it, sir—do a cash business,” an- 
swered Caspar. 

And the swell passed on. 

An old gentleman was accosted with the like ill 
success, 

He uttered a snappish “ No,” and went his way. 

Then came lounging along a great, hulking, dirty 
boy of sixteen, smoking a cigar stump, and wearing 
a pair of trousers loaded with dry mud. 

He planted one of his feet on the box without a 
word, and Caspar went to work on the difficult job 
before him, 

“ Get off every bit of that ere mud afore you puts 
the blackin’ on to ’em,” said boy... % Amd don’t 
yer cut the leather with that "ere scraper, or else 1’ll 
crack yer over the nob. Mow, young ‘un, do yer 
best—I’m a-watehiu’ of yer.” 

Oaspar smothered his wrathand worked away like 
a beaver, and, in time, not only cleamed the trouserg 
but imparted a brilliant polish te the coarse, intract- 
able leather. 

“ That'll do,” said the dirty boy, approvingly. “ I'll 
owe you for the job—for Pm» dead broke just now. 
Some, time when I’m passing by I'll remember 
you! 

“ You have no right to 
way,” said the boy, indig 
work !” 


“ TIave 


wpon me iin this 
“Pay me for my 


He was panting and perspiring with his exertions. 

“Do yer mean to insult a gentleman?” said the 
fellow, and with one kick he upset poor Caspar's es- 
tablishment, sending the blacking in one direction 
and the brushes in the other. 

“Ts that your little game?” cried a rough voice. 
“ Pick up the things and pay the boy, or I'll soon 
make you.” 

It was Jim on one of his tramps who came to the 
seene of action at this crisis, 

“ Do yer wantia licking?” said the dirty boy, in- 
solently. But he recognized Jim, and changed his 
tune instantly, 

“ Aha!” said Jim, with a grin, “I see you hain’t 
forgot the last time I tackled you. Your starboard 
peeper was in moarnin’ for a week. Now, look 
sharp, and pick up the boy's traps.” 

While the dirty boy sulkily: oveyed Jim was ex- 
changing a few words with Caspar. 

“ He: vefused'to pay me,” said Caspar; ‘said he 
had no money.” 

* Tflaud over the money,” said Jim, 

“Tm broke,” said the dirty boy. 

Jim bad his own way of doimg business. He 
“went through” the dirty boy’s pockets with, pro- 
fessional dexterity and extracted a handful of frac- 
tional currency. 

_ “You didn’t think you were so rich,” said Jim, 
sarcastically. 

“This hore is highway irobbery,” said the dirty 


vHadn’t you better state ‘your casé ‘to a police- 
man and give me in charge?” asked Jim. “ Here, 
take your money. You owe this little chap six- 
pence.” ‘ 

With @ savage grunt the young loafer paid the 
amount doomed by Jim, and then, looking over his 
shoulder, cried : 

“ Mizzle! There comesa policeman,” and the two 
boys darted away. 

McAllister came up with a pursey, red-faced old 
gentleman in spectacles, who had.his hat in bie hand, 
and was wiping the perspiration from his bald head 
with a red silk pocket-haudkerchiof. 

“So this is the boy, is he, Mir. McAlister?” asked 
the old gentleman, 

“Yes, Mr. Rosenberg.” 

“ And the girl ?” 

* And the girl.” 

“Please to stand up on your box, young gentle- 
than,” said Mr. Rosenberg. 

Caspar, wonderingly, mounted his box. 

“Now, don’t you stir,” said Mr. Rosenberg, witile 
he wiped his spectacles and put them on again, He 
examined tho boy from head to foot; then he went to 
each side of him and behind him, gazing ati himwith 
his head on one side, like a connoisseur looking over 
a statue he thought of purchasing. 

* That will do. Thank you. You can step. down,” 
said Mr. Rosenberg. Now the little girl.” 

Minna uaderwent tho same examination that her 
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‘brother had been subjected to, only, when It was 
finished, Mr. Rosenberg gave her a kiss, lifted her 
off the box with his own hands, and presented her 
-~with a stick of barley candy. 

“You can move on, McAllister,” he said, with a 
wave of his hand. 

“ You think as I do about them ?” asked the officer. 

“T requested you to move on,” said Mr, Rosen- 


berg. 

McAllister, greatly amused, walked away. 

The old gentleman, without a word, pulled up one 
Jeg of his trousers, set his foot on the stand, and 
pointed to his boot. 

“Your boots have just been shined, sir,’ 
Caspar. 

“Go to work, boby—go to work!” said Mr. Rosen- 
berg. 

The easy task was soon accomplished, a little ad- 
ditional polish being the result, and then Mr. Rosen- 
berg handed the boy twopence and walked away 
without another word, 

In about half an hour he came back with his boots 
splashed with mud, and required another “ shine,” for 
which he paid another twopence. 

In the middle of the afternoon he came back a 
third time, with his leathers in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and another twopence went into Caspar’s till. 

His last visit was in the edge of the evening, when 
he told Caspar it was time to shut up shop and come 
with him, 

Caspar, accompanied by his sister, followed his 
strange friend till they came to a two-storey brick 
house, on the door of which the name “‘ McAllister ” 
appeared on a plate. 

Mr. Rosenberg opened the door with a latch-key, 
and took them upstairs to a small bavk room plainly 
furnished, out of which opened two yet smaller 
chambers, with a bed in each. 

A substantial supper stood on a plain deal table in 
the first room. 

“Eat!” said Mr. Rosenberg, waving his hand to- 
wards the table. 

The children required no second invitation, for 
both were very hungry. 

Mr. Rosenberg watched them at their meal with 
evident satisfaction. When they had finished he 
said : 

“ This is your home aslong as you behave your- 
selves. Mrs. McAllister will look after the littie 
girl. Good-night, and happy dreams to you.” 

He was gone, leaving Caspar bewildered and as- 
tounded. 

Then the boy counted over his money. He had 
earned during the day a little fortune, 
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With grateful hearts the children went to bed in 
more comfortable quarters than they had enjoyed for 
many along day and night. 

Caspar continued to prosper in his humble call- 
ing, to which he added, at the suggestion of his 
friend McAllister, that of selling an evening pa- 
per. 

The first night he started this new branch of trade 
Mr. Rosenberg bought out his stock and sent him 
home to bed. 

This Mr. Rosenberg had turned out to be Mr. McAl- 
lister’s landlord, and he gave the boy and girl the 
rooms they occupied rent free. 

He was a retired apothecary, with a large income, 
no relatives, and spent his time and means in bunt- 
ing upand relieving cases of distress, always in some 
odd and eccentric way as became his singular charac- 
ter. 

Little Minna revolved in her busy brain a project 
of her own, 

She had become quite expert with her needle, 
and one day Mrs. McAllister having shown her a 
pen-wiper, made of cloth aud silk, the child said 
that she thought, if she had the stuff, she could 
make one, 

The policeman’s wife was a tailoress by trade, 
and humoured the child by procuring her some 
remnants of trifling value, 

The girl’s first attempt was a botch ; the second 
was better, the third was a complete success. 

So one morning when she went out with Caspar, 
as she occasionally did, to keep him company, she 
unfolded with triumph a little paper parcel and, show- 
ing a dozen penwipers, asked her brother if he thought 
those would sell. Tears came into the boy’s eyes as 
he looked at these triumphs of her industry. His 
first impulse was to discourage her, as he was now 
willing and able to take care of both himself, Then 
he reflected that some time he might be taken ill, and 
it was well for the child to have some resource, how- 
ever humble, in case of dire necessity, 

They fixed the price of the goods at a penny each, 
and the first lot went off rapidly. 

Some ladies insisted on giving sixpence, and even 
a shilling, to the pretty blue-eyed child who stood so 
patiently with her wares in her tiny hands, offered 
but not pressed upon the public patronage. 

Mr. Rosenberg refusing to charge any rent, and 
McAllister and his associates declining to have their 
advances returned to them, Caspar began to accumu- 
late capital ina small way. Not only he bought se- 
veral articles of dress for himself and sister, and 
laid in a stock of fuel against the coming winter, but 
he had a little money in hand, 
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When Mr. Rosenberg was informed of this he took 
Caspar to a savings’ bank and opened an account for 
him. 
“Qne of these days, my boy,” he said, in a tone of 
encourageynent, “you'll be a rich man, if you go om 
as you have begun. Heaven helps those who help 
themselves.” 

* T could have done nothing without such friends as 
you and Mr. McAllister,” said the grateful boy. 

** Heaven sends such friends to those that need 
them,” said Mr. Rosenberg. “ The world is not such 
a bad place after all.” 

A great moral triumph was in store for Caspar. 
One morning Mr. Jobbs—the great Jobbs, the rival 
of Stewart and MacCreary—left home in such a hurry 
that he forgot to have his boots blacked. 

He stopped at Caspar’s stand and put his foot upon 
the box without looking at the boy. 

While his boots were being blacked his thoughts. 
were engrossed by the importance of his position ip 
the commercial world. 

The words ‘A penny, if you please, sir,” recalled 
him to his boots. 

He looked at the speaker and then exclaimed : 

“Cash Number Five! Hang me, if you’re not 
earning an honest living,” 

“TI have found kind friends, sir, to set me up in 
business.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Mr. Jobbs. ‘And this 
child in business for herself! Well, I declare!” 

“A penny apiece,” said Minna. 

‘“* I bid a shilling for one,” said Mr, Jobbs, 

And the proposed bargain was effected. 

“ And you, too, are making out very well ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. We were in bad hands 
when I was with you, sir. A bad man, who pre- 
tended to be our friend, sent my sister out to beg 
without my knowledge. ' He kept all my money, too, 
and that was why I was a discredit to you.” 

“Cash Number Five,” said the great man. “I told 
you never to show your face in my establishment 
again, I did so labouring under a mistake. Now I 
say I am willing to take you out of the street and to 
take you back at your old salary.” 

“T thank you heartily, Mr. Jobbs, but I couldn't 
think of it. Iam making three times as much.” 

“Oh, the perversity of boy nature!” exclaimed 
Mr. Jobbs. “The downward tendency of certain 
sperrits! © He has the choice between my shop and 
the street, and he prefers the flaggin’ to the floor- 

in’, Good-morning, young gentleman. The offer 
will not be renewed.” 

And Mr. Jobbs stalked away in solitary dignity. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” &c., ¥c. 
—  ~ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Thy time is not yet out. The fiend thou servest 

Has not as yet deserted thee. He aids 

The friends who drudge for him, as the blind man 

Was aided by the guide, who lent his shoulder 

O'er rough and smooth, until he reached the brink 

Of the fell precipice, then hurled him downward. 
ay. 

Ir was Frank Burgoyne’s first visit to Paris, and 
he was enchanted with what he saw of the queen of 
Continental cities. The Empire was then in its zenith, 
war had not been fought out to its disastrous issue 
with Prussia, and Napoleon, the third of his illus- 
trious name, knew nothing of Sedan or Chiselhurst. 

Foreigners of all nations made Paris their home, 
and came there to spend their princely fortunes, and, 
lavish as the English were with their money, they 
found themselves eclipsed by the Russian nobles and 
the American merchant princes. 

Those were the days of the splendour of Paris, 
Money flowed on all sides like water, and each nota- 
bility in the world of fortune tried to eclipse the other 
by balls, parties, dress, horses, carriages and high 
play. 

Nor was he alone in his admiration of the gay city. 
Lady Sunderland at once came to the conclusion that 
Paris was her sphere. She felt that she was born 
for the gay and giddy whirl of Parisian life. Her 
husband’s noble name and their ample means gave 
them the entrée of the best houses, and they found 
themselves in a centre of dissipation almost at the 
moment of their arrival. 

Her ladyship, for such we must now call Miss 
Venner, had brought from England the best horses 
and equipages that taste could suggest and money 
buy. She drove a peerless pair of ponies in the Bo 
de Boulogne, which, as every one knows, is an im- 
provement on our Hyde Park, and her dresses were 
the most magnificent and costly that Worth, the 
Prince of milliners and the king of taste, could supply. 

If she thought at all of Frank it was only as a 
poor, crushed, blighted man, without a friend or a 
| aa in the world, and she did not fear him in the 

east. 


“Let him live with his Agnes,” she said to herself 
more than once, when she did condescend to turn her 
thoughts in his direction ; ‘they are a spiritless pair, 
Worthy of one another. Let them lead a pastoral life 
80 long as they do not tronble me. But how can they 
oso? No, no; Lam too far removed from their 
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[A DIAMOND TO CUT A DIAMOND.] 
notice. Lady Sunderland is very different from Miss 
Venner, and I have taken my precautions.” 

What was meant by this phrase will be seen as we 


progress farther. She was nota woman to leaveany 
door open by which trouble and worry might enter 
if any exertions on her part would keep it closed. 

Owing to the death of a relation the ambassador's 
ball was postponed fora fortnight, but every one who 
was anybody in Paris looked forward to it as an affair 
which it would be death to their social position to 
miss. 

Lady Sunderland made great preparations for it 
and was dressed in the height of the fashion. Her 
husband, who, singularly enough, really had a great 
affection for her, was very proud of her attire. 

It sometimes happens that very good, easy-minded 
men fall in love with women who are not worthy of 
them. But it must be admitted that Miss Veuner 
was well educated. She could speak more than one 
foreign language, she was a capital musician and 
could sing, while her information was as com- 
plete as teaching little girls ‘‘Magnall’s Ques- 
tions" could make it, and her manner was retined 
and showed that repose which characterizes a well- 
bred person. 

His lordship had no cause to be ashamed of his 
little wife so far, and when he found that her wealth 
consisted in the unparalleled family diamonds which 

had belonged to the Burgoyne family, only a few of 
whick she had sold to supply herself with money, he 
was perfectly satisfied. 

She told him she inherited them from her father, 
and as his aunt had left him ten thousand a year on 
the very day of their marriage he insisted upon her 
keeping them to wear on grand occasions, as he knew 
very well if they ever wanted money he could sell 
the diamonds for at least two hundred thousand 
pounds, 

It was arranged that she should appear with them 
tat the grand ball of the English ambassador, and as 
she entered the rooms filled with the élite of Paris 
society she was the observed of all observers as she 
walked up the principal apartment, her pretty face 
beaming with suppressed delight, her diamonds 
sparkling in the light of her unrivalled dress, attract- 
ing the envy and the admiration of all the ladies and 
gentlemen. 

“My love,” Lord Sunderland had said to her, 
“ how charming you look to-night.” 

“Dearest, I am glad you think so,” she replied, 
pressing his hand. 

“© You are the fairest of the fair,” he added. 

“*If I have put myself a little out of the way it is 
for your sake,” she said 





Lord Sunderland was fond of his wife; ne really 
loved the little intriguante and never felt happier in 
his life than he did on the evening of the ambassa- 
dor’s ball in Paris. 

The ambassador himself congratulated him on his 
marriage and assured him he wasa very lucky fellow. 
The French pressed round her to be introduced, and 
hers was a veritable triamph, which would have 
made any less ambitious woman’s heart leap in her 
bosom. To be the envy of the ladies and the admi- 
ration of the men is always the wish nearest a 
woman’s heart, and Miss Venner would have been no 
true woman had she not experienced a sensation of 
complete conquest. 

The evening wore on. She was tired of dancing 
and wandered into a conservatory, where tropical 
shrubs and plants made shady alleys. 

“ How beautiful,” she exclaimed, half aloud, admir- 
ing some splendid cactuses. 

** Are they not?” answered a voice at her elbow. 

She started and turned pale. There was an inflec- 
tion in that voice which she thought familiar to her, 
and her heart sank within her. She was afraid to 
turn round and wished that she could fly into the 
ball-room. The walk was lonely. There was no one 
near her. 

In a cold, biting, sarcastic tone the speaker said: 

“Soh! it appears Mrs, Burgoyne does not know 
her husband.” 

When the first shock was over Miss Venner proved 
herself equal to the occasion, She was never at a 
loss in a conflict of wits, and if she had been alarmed 
at first it was because Frank’s appearance at the ball 
of the English ambassador was so totally unexpected. 
She had not expected to be troubled with him again, 
but she was ready for him. 

Facing him boldly, she saw that he was well 
dressed, wore expensive jewellery, and looked in 
every sense of the comprehensive term an English 
gentleman in good circumstances, His good looks 
had come back to him; he was radiant, smiling, and. 
evidently confident of victory. 

“ How you could have obtained admittance into the 
society of respectable people is a mystery to me,” she 
replied. “‘ By what false pretence were youadmitted, 
and what do you want with me?” 

“ There is nothing whatever against my character,” 
he answered, proudly. ‘ All your efforts to asperse 
it have failed. My introducer was the Count deGre- 
nelle, who is my friend. As to what my business is 
with you it will require a little time to explain.” 

“T am at your service. A scene is inevitable be- 
tween us and it may as well take place quietly here 
as elsewhere.” 
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You have married Lord Sunderland, forgetting or 
“That in our law is bigamy, for which crime, 
Miss Venneris lips curled with a perceptible sneer. 
ling upon your breast, in your hair, and on your 
“I may then forego my prosecution for bigamy, 
cannot congratulate you upon your fancy for @aak- 
“ How 2?” said Miss 
“Has Conti indeed betrayed me? Bat no matter. 
“ What have you decided to do?” aéked Prank, 
calm voice, “ what sort of woman do you suppose you | 
idiot.” 
T hat.at feast you will admit.” 
“ We were martiediat Little Norton, a village in 
“ He is Genay’” 
“It is destroyed. The page has beet Bat ems dad 
“None,” said Frank, feeling sick at heart. 
He made no.auswer. 
interview, Have | sufficiently disposed of the, mat- 
‘Thanks to your fiendish ingenuity. ‘You are not 
aight have told me that from you J should not ex- 
“ Beas bitter as you like, Your time will come.” 
cused ef stealing them and disinherited ia conse- 
“Perhaps. . Atiall events. was suficieutly clever 
you.can swear to the. ?” 
nearer. him, “ the setting is quite new, | I have taken 
Frank uttered an angry. exclamation. 
Now indeed Lig,anion with Agues seomed as far 
demanded, with a smile that showed her white 
“You are. But beware. I do not give yp the 
Miss Venner. ‘1 am rich and powerful now, You 
tigress have dangerous claws. Putting aside meta- 
was formerly, mad enough to love, and if you do try 
leaving Frauk ,to digest his thoughts as best he 
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“Tam of the same opinion. Now, to commence. 
ignoring that you were my wife.’ 

“ Well *” she repeated. 
under our treaty of extradition with France, I can 
have you taken back to your own country and tried.” 

“ My first request, or rather command, is that you 
return to me the family diamonds, which I see spark- 
wrists,” 

“Go on,” she said. 
ut I shall sue for a divorce, and, once free——” 

“You will marry Agnes Waldon, I presume, 
ékinned beauties. 

“She is dark no longer,” replied Franks, 

enner, in su 5 

“Signor Conti has applied the a sud she te 
@s fair as yourself.” 

Marry her if you will; I care net-se long as I never 
see or hear of you more.” 
after a moment's pause; 

“Mr. Burgoyne,” replied the ex-governesp, fir « 
are dealing with? AmLachild? Hate me by all 
means if i¢ pléwses you, but do not despise nse for an 

“Clever a¢ you are you have over-teached 
yourself, and the gameis in wy hamds at present. 

“Not-at all, I dake no such admission, ‘How are 
sou going to prove my marriege with | 
ask: 

Hampsltice, I shall~proceed te the minister whe 
cead the-service over us.” 
teptied she, 

“ What matters that? ‘Pike 
copy of the register which is kept frrthe vestry” 
urnt. The clerk was heavily bribed to do s0,°and 
eivce then he too is dead, Had we any witnesses ?” 

** How. then, Mr. Burgoyne, will you prove my first 
marriage with you ? demanded Miss Venner. 

“ You see,” she continued, “ that I have taken my 
wreeautions and that | was. quite prepared for this 
ter? Are .you satisfied thatI have a right to eall 
myself Lady Sanderlaud ?” 

@ woman, YOu. area serpent,” he retorted, savagely, 

“Thanks fer your compliusent. My» experience 
pect to receive the civility which a geutleman would 
accord me.”’ 

“ Well, the vexi question is the diamonds. How 
can you prove-they are yours? Were you not ac- 
quence by your father, whese death you caused 2” 

“It, was all youn faglt.” 

4o mgke you get.the evedit of it, ‘Tell me though, 
have the diamonds get. ayy particular mark by which 

“ The setting’ wasi old. aud, peculiar,’’ 

* Observe,” she said, placing her glittering: wrists 
the precaution to.have thom displaced and entirely 
reset.” 

He was beaten at all points by the superior eun- 
ning of thia woman, who. neglected nothing. 
soff as ever. 

“Who is the master of the situation now ?” she 
teeth, which were like a row of tiny pearls. set in 
coral, 
fight,” he said, warviugly, 

“* And let me warn you too, Mr. Burgoyne,” said 
know me to be uuscrupulous, and if you cross my 
path again you shall know that the velvet feet of the 
phor, I tell you I wish to forget that I ever met such 
@ man as yourself, whom I now hate as much as [ 
to annoy me you will most assuredly regret it.” 

As she fiuished speaking she swept proudly away, 
gould. 

Beaten aud baflled.at the very outset of the contest 


‘gill give mee | to 


he did not know how to recommence the war, and 
determined to take time to consider what course he 
should adopt in the future. 

When he returned to the ball-room he met the 
Count de Grenelle, who pointed out to him Lady 
Sunderland, the centre of an admiring and diatin- 
guished coterie, amongst whom were some of the 
foremost diplomatists and writers of the day. 

“ She is not strictly beautiful,” remarked the count, 
“but she haga winning manner; her face when ani- 
matedisfallof wit and intelligence. Ove would say 
that suéiee Woman was a treasure for a wife, and 
that she-had a god heart.” 

“Phat is where you are mistakom.». A more 
ly venomous creature never existed,” re- 


rank, 

“My dear fellow,” said the Count de Grenelle, 
“tke care what you are sayiug. It ie la@ky you 
are ary oS te a friend, for were your sosalie 
——_ herd Swaderiand would be obliged to 
call you out, amd you would have to t a duel 
without exciting on aaa bag with 
swords on thes under 


the Empire. Ittea nittle priya whieh is allowed 
Rs fo console ourséives sie from 
taking an setive polite 
Fy am day perhaps the srath will 1166 known. Koay | ettuction 
Y séeret, count, bat as You value your peace 
ania donot trast ber. She ‘with, you as = 
cat witha mouse until it is her wien, 


ig Beer k. 
count shru his shoafders as if he did on 
woderstand all this, aatisoon ere Peunibesia 
@ bexdache as an excuse ‘tad ta 
awd festive scems, which stains 
for hizs since rer interview with Miss 
stopped at homme ry 
oe le wont out te drive 
abouts smoking » cigar. 
yey 2 bridge over the river, whieh at thet | whom-——' 
um wad 


fute-the. water, 


ward, seized th@miserable»-man by the arm and 
dragged him on to the pathway, 

“ What would you do 2m he asked, sternly. 

“ Is it a crime to take my own life’ when existence 
has become insupportable?” replied the man, who 
was tall, thin, with a pale, sad visage, dressed in a} 
shabby, genteel suit of rusty bldck. “Lam hungry 
and penniless. Let.me die.” 

Taking a smail piece of gold from his pocket, 

Frank handed it to him, saying: 

“ Hove is something to supply your wauts for the 
next twenty-four hours at least 

The stranger expressed his gratitude in the 
warmest nianner.aud embraced his benefastor, still 
uttering protestations of gratitude. 

Saddenly Prank fancied lie felt a pull at his: watch- 
chain, and looking down as the man released him 
found:that his watch was gone, Instantly. it: struck 
him that he-hadibeen deceived by an impostor who 
had infamously robbed him, and he gave chase to the 
fellow, who had taken to his heels. 

In the déurse of a dozen yards he caught him. 
The man turned, faced him, and .a terrible struggle 
ensued between them, in which the Ragiishi mode: af 
fighting with the fists had to contend against. the 
Freuch manner of kieking with the foot. 

Though the Frenchmau was not much over thirty 
years of age, the young Englishman was too powerful 
for him, and in less than five minutes had his) oppo- 
net |fing ou his back, badly beaten and crying for 
mercy. Kneeling upon his chest and pressing his head 
down with. his: hand, Frank exclaimed: ui 

“It is evidentiyou are a clever thief, who and what 
are you besides ?”’ 

“Since you clearly mean to haad me over to: the 
police,” replied: the mau, sullenly, “ I don’tisee what 
advantage I have to gain by answering your ques- 
tion, which appears to me to be ‘slightly imperti- 
nent.” 

“ Suppose I do not intend to do so?” 

“ That is another thing.” ' 

“T am in want of just such a man as oul, 
daring, cunning, and ready at expedients, while no 
scruples of conscience will stand in the way,” cried 
Prank. 

‘In that ease fortune has stood ‘your friend, ‘for in 
all Paris you conld not have found any one more 
suited to your purpose. Bat, parbleu ! let meget up. 
You will spoil my coat in the dust,iand asil only bor- 
rowed it for my make up asa decayed. gentteman I 
shall have to pay for the damage, and, moveover, I 
cannot talk at my ease here.” 

Frank released his hold, and the Frenchman rose, 
shaking himsélf and rubbing his face, which was a 
little bruised. 

“ Sapristi!” he exclaimed. “ How hard-you English 





hit. You must have: knuckles of iron, and if my 


frequented, le 
suas ponensiedinniine chnatententiele 


head was not as hard asa baked brick you would 
have pounded my handsome face into a jelly, as sure 
as my name is Gellinier, who I venture to say, is par 
excellence, the cleverest gentleman of the pavement 
in Paris; and now, sir, what do you want with me? r 

“That we can talk about at our leisure,” ex- 
claimed Frank; ‘are you willing to serve me in 
any way I wieh ps 

“Certainly. I am at your service for anything 
from simple larceny to murder in the first degree, 
But I must be paid for it. I have my tariff, my scale 
of charges ; a.murder will cost you a thousand francs, 
that is, say, forty poutidsin your:money, whilea robbery 
by daylight is only four pounds, and one at night 
ten; you see Iam not exorbitant id my demands.” 

"We shalt agree very wéll, Monsieur Geliuier, I 
do nat doubt,” said Frank, “though nothing 80 des- 
perate as murder will be required of *you.” 

‘* This is your watch,” exclaimed Gellinier; “ now 
we are friends.I could not think of keeping it. I 
never rob a friend. You gave mesome money; f have 

oy acabarot, 
ro lately. and 
‘which f iad it difficult 


ora tae dh rao want to your jin- 
ithere is no time nt.” 

They wala bide by side, nant mo confi. 

Gomes in one sunother, until they reached a low 

or publichouse, where pha gai, dow? at 

away) from the other frequenters of the 
ph jon a cards, drinking and talking, 


Gulling' Were b bottle of wine, the best the house con- 
tia od, they wat epee more than ‘an hour talk. 


on Femi: Peak rete grbe gv he mee 
See ae a “Yee the wife of Miler Sunderlen, 
ted’ Frank. -/“ Did Fmt tell you 
“upon my tongue,” exclaimed Gellinier. 


have thé name in my mind. Each morn- 
‘will\ report myself at your lodgings by nine 


ew iaclination to\spend it: Will 
screen here with me? ce have been 


Hush ” 5 
4 


ee) 
Hog Twill 
o’clock.”’ 

“T need say no more ?” 

* Not aword. Every one will tell you that I Gel- 
linier, am) as;sharp as a needle} néthing' is Tost upon 
me. Give me a fortnight and you shall have nothing 
to complain of.” * 

“Very. Well,” said:Prank, “I ath ‘satisfied: You 
perform your contract-aad-I-will koup mine, There 
is some money @n acgount,” 

Gellinier eagerly took a, small seckes of French 
notes, and with a nody half familiar, “half respectful, 
wished his newly found patron good-night 

Frank went ‘away, muttering to himself: 

“ Ha! my beautiful demdn, you liftle think. that the 
machinery is already in motion which shall urge 
you to ydur downfall, You may glory im your pre- 
sent grandeur, but how long willit lasu? Contemptible 
antagonistias you seem to: think) me, I: will sow you 
that bau not to be despised.’’ 


‘CHAPTER KXXV. 
Give:every man thine ears, bat faw thy voice. 
Shakespo ure. 
Enjoy the spring of leve.and yoath, 
0 some good angel leave the rest ; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds iu last yeat’s test. 
Longfellow. 

Lapy SUNDERLAND was in the liabit of orderitig 
her broagham early every titorning to go to ‘the Bois 
de Boulogne; where shedescended and walked about 
for a little while, returning in time for breakfast at 
eleven;-her'! asband beimg @ late riser. + , 

One morning, a few dxys after the incidents we 
have described in thd ‘last chapter, an individual 
presented himself'af the house of Lord Sanderland, 
and asked to see Janies, the ovachman; ‘Who had 
come over from England in charge of tlie thorses. 

The man had the appbaranve of a groom, ani 

James, who had been in Fitende" ‘before ‘aud spoke 
French, soon afterwards walked out of tlic stable 
yard with him. 
_ Lhe greoms were astonished tosee the coachman, 
ewho-was ian unusnally steady man, enter a cabaret 
-with the new comer, clearly for the. purpose of driuk- 
ing, a thing hr rarely did till the afternoon, 

About half past nine, just as it was time to put 
the ‘horses in the brougham, James returned, aud 
got onthe box, while the horse’s were harnessedaud 
attached to the carriage. 

It was remarked that he had’ some difficulty in 
sitting on the seat, though he held the reins in his 
usual manner. 

In a few minutes her ladyship appeared and got 
into the carriage, which drove off. 

The grooms and a footman who had opened the 
door for his thistress were much surprised to see 
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James, whd was an excellent dviver, turn the corner 
gha i ‘ & (20 awe 

i rad ol aiing the gate they ran into the stteet 

aud watched him curiously, remarking thathe' drove 

from side to side and did otirer extraordinary and uns 

usual things | } 

At the corner of the street he struck the kerbstone, 
and the carriage nearly upset, ¥, 

In less than twenty minutes he! returned ima zig- 
zag fashion and knocked .off eue ‘of the splash boards 
of the brougham against the,gata, pulling up wide of 
the steps. “LGuon ~~ 

Lady Sanderland got out, visthly ansoyed sid Gis- 
gatisfied, and quickly regained her. own apartments. 

As for James, he got down from hisebox,and with 
a vacant stare ‘watelied the grobm aimbarnhess the 
horses, then, saying he was going to sleep, he mounted 
the little ladder which led to-liis apartments over the 
stables, where he fell inte’ 4 deep slumbey, f 

In the afternoon her ladyship sent for him, did he 
eawie back grumbling: and ore ’ 

Tho next-day the same individual/éatne again, and 
the scene was repeated. James Was ‘evideutly in- 
toxicated dach time, but ow the third day whew he re- 
turned from @riaking ‘with ‘his ‘new ‘acquaintance 
Lord Sunderland's ste ward:appeared in; the yard ‘and 
plainly wold him that he was discharged. 

James mouwnted!tie box in ‘épite of his dismissal 
and declared'thavhe would drive in spite of every- 
body. He had only been drinking a glass, he said, 
with a man who was going to do hiin good and en- 
able him to tale & large livery yard 6f ‘his own in 
Paris, when be would be independent of every ons. 

With some ¢iffieulty the coxchnt wee ‘dragged 
from his box and violently kivked /cut- df tite yard, 
being told to call for his clothes and his Wages when 
he was sober. 

A few houreafterwards « mah presented himself at 
the house an@ asked ' to see the steward; to whom he 
said that he:was a couchman out of place, had heard 
that Lord Sunderland was in want of one; and begged 
to offer himself. a , 

He produced ‘excellent characters from ‘masters 
whom be had served, andthe steward, glad to-save 
himself theitroubleof hunting aboat fora new soach- 
fom thought it'as well’ to engage him for a week ‘oh 

4 i Naat ’ 

The grooms fandied they traced a resemblance ‘be- 
tween the new coachman andthe lidividual ‘who 
had induced Janes to go out ‘drinkiag with Him in 
the morning and Kad thus'procired lis dismissal. 

But they were hot gure, and they said nothing to 
the‘steward, as‘they found their new°master of the 
stables wéll experiéneed! in the treatment! ant! han- 
dling of horses, and a good-natured, unassuming man 
into the bargain, who made himself popultr, alinost 
without an effort, se natural tofiim did’ it ‘seem ‘to! 
be modest, generous and unassuming. ve 

The dew -cidek uaa 2#@ every satisfaction, and, 
after being about w woes it ‘the yoreiee of his lord- 
ship he' was ordered to have the brot:-hiin ready at 
eight -o’clovk to take his mistress to the opera, 

Lady Sunderland was: sitting: with ‘her husband 
alter dinner drinking a cup of coffee. 

“ You will go-with me ‘to-night, ony,” she ex- 
claimed. “They play Faust. It'is one of yottr 
favourite operas,” 

“Sorry Lf can't oblige you,” atisWered Lord ‘Sun- 
derland. “T'have-an appointment at'the elab.” 

“With whom?” . W act 

“A friend of Count’ de ‘Grenelie’s—a very gentle- 
mauly young fellow! He said you wéuld kndw hiin,| 
though 'he ‘had’ quarrélled’ with you yeats igo be- 
cause you would not have him. ‘He ‘did not expect 
you wale + fog well of him.” “’ 

“What's his name ?” demanded her ladyshi - 
iug a slade paler, ' sabe sarees 7” 

“Burgoyue’; he is a‘stepson’ of your friend Mrs. 
Burgoyne. I ‘believe there was something seedy 
about him at one time, but he has pulled through it 
and seems to be in the best society. over here,” 

; 1 do not think him a fit companion for you, Harry 
dear,” answered her ladyship. 

She did not wish to hak a direct attack upon 
Frank, fearing‘lest he might retaliate upon her, but 
she nevertheless d@étermined to use all hae influence 
over her husband to prevent him associating with 
her enemy. 

“ Allow ime to” be the best judge aa to whom 
ought to associate with,” fonited a Sunderland: , 

‘That man has been prejudicing ‘you against me, 
I know he has. Oh! Heary, how can, you be so 
weak as to listen to him ?” she téplied, 
o glen ouglit to know me well énéugh ‘to be sure 
eae should allow nd one: to speak against my 
bes pee Aer this once, dearest,” replied she, in 

_atost Winning matiner. “ Serid Mr. Burgoyne an 
excuse, and come to the opera.” 
Not to-night ; to-morrow if you like.” 


i ‘ 


strange. ‘Have you some important business -to 
transact?” ij 


! 

“No, but having onee made a promise I do :not 
like to throw a fellow. over,” ‘returned. his. lordship. 
“ You see I have been aigood daal with you ever.since 
our arrival in Paris, and {I want.to see some of my 
old friends; De Grenelle will be at, the club, anda 
man looks such a milksop if he’s everlastingly tied 
to-his wife's apron string.” 
‘Very well, Henry,” veplied her ladyship. ‘“ Mr. 
Bargoyne hates and detests me, aad is trying to 
wound me through you, I am surprised to fixd you 
wealkt enough to fall to the trap, However, if yeu 
insist. upon having yourown way and assert your in- 
dependence, I shail do the same, aud possibly before 
long. You may ask me te agoompany you gome- 
where ead ‘meet with a similar;soxt of refusal to the 
one you, have! just. humiliated and chagrmed me 
with.” f 

“Oh, if you are going to lecture,” replied Lord 
Suaderland,;““I am offjat, once 1 shall take the 
brougham as far as the Place de la Concorde aud send 
it back for,you by the time you ave dregsed.” 
Her ladyship bit. .her lips. till the bleed; came, but 
made no.answer, and saw him,go.away without kiss- 
ing her, as was his usual custom. when,he went,any- 
where. 
Already there was a slight coolness springing up 
between them, and, although it, was buta cloud on the 
horizon no bigger than a man’s hand, it denoted the 
coming of the storm which might break their happi- 
nese for ever. ; 
Miss Venner really loved Lord Sanderland. He 
was young, handsome and engaging. . His maaner 
was agreeable, as is usually the case with idle men 
whose only study is how they may best please 
women. His intelligence was.not.of a.bhigh order, 
which mattered, little. He had captivated. her pas- 
sionate nature; ‘and, trying to, forget: the past, she 
had hoped. to: live a new. life, whirling cpnstantly 
in the giddy stream of fashionable;Continental. life, 
admired by the mea, envied by.the women, contented 
and gratified, if not, happy in.the.truesense of the 
word, : ay , 
Frank, Burgoyne had risen.up:in her path like a 
spectre at the ‘bangiiahy aid already he,was ; making 
his power felt. What his object was in cultixating 
the frien hip of her husband she.could, only..guess, 
but she felt satisfied,that it boded ‘no good to, her, 

“Oh!’ she exclaimed, passionately, when alone, 
“T must annihilate that.man. He:must) be crushed 
into powder. He and. cannot live at the samo 
time in.this world.’’ 


away her, facd relaxed its stern expression, and she 
became.soft and fascinating again. Tho lady’s maid 
came to arrange her hair, and wien her toilet was com, | 
plete and the magnificent Burgoyne diamonds, worth 
a, quarter of ‘a millipn of money, glittered upon, her 
person, she felt that. there would be, no lady at.the 
ppera that night more worthy of. attracting attention 
and creating a veritable furore than herself, 

Ia the pleasant frame of mind ,which a conscious- 
ness of being well dressed always creates in.a woman 
she, stepped into her brongham and was. driven to 
the opera—the new coachman being on the box and 
driving in the careful and clever: way which jhad 
gained him the commendation and approval of every 
one since he bad been in Lord, Sunderland's. service. 

At the opera.she was the observed of all observers, 
and as one asked her name of another it was sogn 
euown;that this delicate.and fragile Eaglish beanty,, 
$0 richly dressed and wearing the unparalleled sdia- 
monds, was, the young wife, of the English, noble- 
man, Lord Sunderland. Ssaly 

Bat in the hour of her triamph she was not happy. 

Her thoughts travelled from the delightfal, music 
and the brilliant scene to.the club where her, husband 
had gone to meet Ler enemy, 

Before the opera was over. she - left; her;|,box, aad 
sought her carriage ' 

The coachman opened the door, the footman who 
attended her being unaccountably. absent ;, the fact 
was he was tipsy in an adjoining tavern, whither he 
had been induced to go by the coachmaa, | , 

“ Home,” said her ladyship, leaniug back wpon the 
luxurious cushions, and wondering whether she would 
find his lordship awaiting her return, 

The brougham drove off at a brisk pace. 

All at.once her lalyship awoke from the reverie 
into which she had fallen, thinking that the journey 
was an unusually long one, 

Looking out of the window, she found the. streets 
silent and deserted as if she was in the suburbs in- 
stead of beiug in the heart of the crowded city, which 
at midnight is most gay. 

Where was the ever-shifting tide of life which 
sways up and down on the Boulevards? where the 
many gaslights of the numerous cafés and restau- 
rants ? 

In alarm she pulled the cheokstring, but the coach- 


She went upstaizs to dress, and as her anger faded | 


up his horses and going at a.still greater pace than 
before, 

The horses flow along at the rate of twelve miles 
an hogr,,and, half dead with terror, she sank. back. 
What could the matter .be? . Was the ;coachman 
intoxicated or had the horseszun away? She could 
not ‘ell. 

It: was impossible to. jump out, for at the speed 
they were going to do so would have been to court 
instant death or at least a fracture of the limbs, 
The houses. became.fewer and fesver, trees and 
hedgerows denoted that she was in the country, and 
perplexed beyond measuze she wondered what would 
happen next, 

, Suddenly the brougham stopped; and two men 
wearing velvet masks appeared, oue at each door. 

Her ladyship uttered a scream, 

“What do you want?” she exclaimed, her ter- 
ror increasing as she found she was in @ lonely 
road with no light visible on any side, though afar 
off the glow.of the great oity arose like a hazy 
flame of fire, 

“Take off your jewels, madam, if you please, and 
deliver them to us,” answered one of the masked 
men, politely. 

“ Never!”’ she rejoined. “I would sooner part with 
life itself.” 

“As you please, madam,” was the reply. ‘“‘ It 
pains me to use violence to a lady, and especially 
to one 80 beautiful as you are, but | shall be com- 
pelled to hold you while my companion rifles you, 
uatess you despoil yourself willingly of tlhe diamonds 
which we must have.” , 

“ You are thieves !’’ she screamed. 

“ At your service, madam,” replied the robber, 
with a pelite bow. 

“ Whereare the police?” 

“ Thave not the honour tb know the exact position 
of the country guard, madam,” answered the man, 
“though when [| left him half an hour ago he was 
very comfortably seated in the parlour of a ‘cabaret, 
having had at least two glasses of Giddvre more 
than:was good. for him. It is impossible ‘that he 
will be at your Jailyship’s orders to-night.” 

Miss Vebuer saw that she was im a trap from 
which it) was impossible. to devise:any means of 
astape, 

The coachman had betrayed her, He was the ac- 
complice of robbers, probably the leader of a band 
of experienced: thieves, fox théra was something in 
his manner, language, and mode of procedure 
which placed him'out of the eategory of vulgar 
ruffians. 

It. broke her heart to part with the diamonds, 
but there was no help fdr-it. 

In o half-fainting condition ‘she allowed the rob- 
‘ber to strip her of :hex bracelets, rings, diadem and 
necklace, with its pendant brilliant as large as an 
O88. ‘ 

As he removed each article he let it fall into'a 
litélé tin box, which the»seeond brigand held in his 
-hand. 

This man had not as: yet spoken. 

When the robbery wasi completed the one with 
the box quitted the step of the carriage and shut 
the door on his. side. 

“ At least they have: spared my iife,” thought 
tlie unhappy victim of tliis audacious-crime. 

“Madam,” said the spokesman, “I have the 


-honbur to thatk) you for: your amiability. It grieves 


me to deprive you of your ‘treasures. But what 
sweuld you have? Business is business. May your 
eof mind not be disturbed, for what are dia- 


' momds after all but toys:iand geegaws, for whichit 


is net worth while to shed a tear or lose a night’s 
vest P :/Adieu, madam 1 am your most, obedient 
servant.” 

Bowing politely as before, he retired in his turn, 
the door closed, and oma sigual being made to the 
coachman: the brougham, drove off again at the 
same swift pace im theedirection»of Paris, 

Overcome witl chagrin and terror:Miss Veuner 
fainted. 

Wiien she came to herself she was still in the 
carriage, and a servant was holding a Jantern while 
het maid rubbed her hands and face with eau do 
cologne. 

“Where am I?” she gasped. i 

“Tn the courtyard of your ladyship’s house,” ro- 
plied the maid, 

“ How Jong have I been here ?” 

Only a few minutes, my lady. 
called.us, saying you were uaowell,” 

* Arrest him !\do not/let him escape !” cried Lady 
Sunderland, eagerly. 

“Of whom does your ladyship speak?” asked tle 
footman. 

“The coachman! He is the aceomplice of thieves. 
See !” she cried, showing her naked wrists, “I have 
been shamefully robbed—my diamonds are gone— 


The coachman 








“What is ‘his’influence over you? “It-is very 


man took no notice of the summons, simply whipping 





look! look! It was. planned affair—a conspiracy ! 
Send for the police. Call Lord Sunderland.” 
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“He has not yet returned, my lady.” 

“ Arrest the coachman—quick, he may escape 
she continued. 

Inquiries were at once made for the new coach- 
man, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

Taking advantage of the confusion, he had slipped 
away in the darkness. 

“The coachman is not here, my lady,” said the 
footman, after anineffectual search had been made 
for him. 

“ Tdiots!” screamed his mistress, “ You are all in 
league with him! I will discharge you all! Call 
the police—lose no time! Do you not know that my 
beautiful diamonds were worth a quarter of a million 


of money? ‘The police! police! Oh! what shall I 


” 
: 


0 

She fell back again and went into violent hyste- 
rics, the servants being muchalarmed and puzzled, 
only understanding that a most daring robbery had 
been skilfully effected by the connivance of the 
coachman, and that their mistress was the sufferer. 

It was a scene of the utmost confusion. 

(To be continued.) 
LITTLE SUNSHINE. 
——_~—>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Mrs. SuTtToN was much impressed by the ap- 
parent sincerity of Luke Davis’s manner and resolved 
to confide in him. 

“T will trust you!” she said, “ and to-morrow you 
may look for the first instalment of the money.” 

“That is my own brave, true Kate!” replied the 
prisoner, as he kissed the woman with great apparent 
affection ; “I feel that I am a free man already, As 
for the rest of our gang—I care nothing about them. 
They may get out the best way they can. Every 
man for himself is my motto; andI can’t but admire 
the genius of our friend Lord Mortimer in escaping 
when the opportunity offered. I could have done 
the same if I had been half awake. As for old Flint, 
however, if ever I lay my hands on ‘the scoundrel 
his last hour has come, and if I miss him some other 
member of the band is sure to give him his deserts. 
But waste no more time here, Kate! Go to the old 
lady and commence the bleeding process forthwith, 
for I shall want money to-morrow.” 

The housekeeper, after embracing the felon with 
—_ feeling, took her leave and proceeded home- 
ward, 

When she had reached the house and divested 
herself of her street garments she sought Mrs. More- 
land and at once proceeded to carry out the sugges- 
tions of her felon husband, 

“Mrs. Moreland,” she said, “I have been with 
you for some time, now, and have never yet asked 
you for more money than the ordinary wages of a 
housekeeper, The reason that I have refrained 
from doing so is that I have not wanted any. Now, 
however, circumstances have changed, and I desire 
the loan of a considerable sum—the loan, you un- 
derstand, Mrs. Moreland—merely the loan.” 

Mrs. Moreland flushed angrily, and asked, in a 
sharp tone; 

“ And pray, Mrs. Sutton, what may be the amount 
of the loan which you need ?” 

“ A thousand pounds,” replied Mrs. Sutton, with 
perfect imperturbability. 

“ A thousand pounds,” reiterated Mrs. Moreland, 
raising her hands in undisguised astonishment; “ and, 
if I may not be considered impertinent, how do you 
expect ever to pay so large a sum—you, who have 
never owned a thousand farthings in your lifetime?” 

“ How I am to pay it is not a question to be con- 
sidered,” replied the housekeeper, coolly. ‘If I have 
never owned a thousand farthings it is only be- 
cause you have not kept your promise with me. 
You will remember, madam, that I performed cer- 
tain services for you once which have never been 
paid for—no price was fixed upon for those services, 
but you gave me to understand that I could make 
my own terms. You don’t forget that, I suppose?” 

“TI forget nothing,” returned the lady, coldly; “I 
am not so old yet but that I perfectly remember 
every important circumstance of my life, but I do 
not remember that I ever promised you anything 
a en performed which I have not already 
paid,’ 

“Then I must refreshen your memory,” answered 
the housekeeper, in a slightly sarcastic tone; “I 
have a very vivid recollection that you once induced 
me to steal and marder a certain infant—that you 
agreed to pay me any sum which I might name if I 
would do the deed—that I carried out your instruc- 
tions, and when I asked you for money you denied 
all knowledge of the traneaction, as you do now, and 
threatened to give me up to the authorities if I con- 
tinued to trouble you. Well, I was younger than I 
am now—stronger, and better able to struggle with 





dread death so much. Now, however, I have a 
double reason for demanding a portion of the wealth 
wliich you possess. In the first place I am poor, in 
the next place I have found my husband—the only 
man on earth whom I ever loved. You loved once 
—whatever other defects your memory may have 
you remember that—and you know ‘what a woman 
who loves will do for the object of that love, I 
would drain my heart’s blood, drop by drop, for my 
husband. Bad as I am, I still. possess that virtuo, if 
virtue it may be called. He is now in prison await- 
ing his trial on a charge of counterfeiting. Money 
will clear him, and money I must have. Mark 
me well, lady, if my husband is prosecuted to 
conviction for lack of means to‘fee his lawyers, I 
will blazon the story of your guilt and mine to all 
the world. The child’s father is sti!l living; he is 
rich and powerful; in a month's time I can have him 
here to put the blood-hounds of the law upon your 
track ; and so help me Heaven, I will do it, although 
my action may involve me in the ruin which is cer- 
tain to overtake you.” 

Mrs. Moreland turned pale as a corpse, and her 
lips trembled®ervelessly as she said: 

“Why, Kate, I thought your husband was dead 
years ago. It was reported that he was shot in Aus- 
tralia in a street brawl.” 

“T know it,” rejoined the housekeeper, “ but the 
report was only halftrue. He was seriously wounded, 
but he recovered and made his way to this country. 
He was in this house on the night of your late grand 
party. He was known then as Sir Edward Hastings. 
He is in prison now, and is known as Luke Davis, the 
counterfeiter.” 

“ Great Heaven! can this be true ?” exclaimed Mrs, 
Moreland, with unfeigned sarprise. 

“Tt is true,” returned the housekeeper, emphati- 
cally, “and now tell me at once, will you give me 
the money which I have asked for?” 

Mrs. Moreland turned white and red by turns, and 
at' length she said, in a hesitating tone: 

“T will lend ‘you the sum for which you have 
asked, but Ido not give it to you as hush money. I 
want you to understand that distinctly.” 

“You may ‘call it what you please, madam,” re- 
turned the housekeeper, ‘with a grim’ smile; “it 
matters bat little to me what term you give the 
transaction as long asI get the money. Good-even- 
ing, madam—I shall look for a cheque to-morrow 
morning.” 

And the housekeeper sought her own apartment. 

“A cheque!” ejaculated the proud lady when she 
found herself alone; * would that I could give you 
such a check as would free me from your presence 
for ever. Poison would do it, but poison is a tell- 
tale. Traitress that you are, I am certain that you in- 
duced my daughter—my love, my idol—to elope with 
a villain. I am certain of it, although I have no 
proof of it—and now your desire is to beggar me! 
But you shall not doit! You may have the cheque 
to-morrow morning, and after that look out for a 
check of a different character! I am not the timid 
idiot you take me for, if you think I will allow alow- 
bred creature like you to use me for your purposes, 
even although you may possess a secret that is dan- 
gerous to me!” 

Two days following the interview between Mrs. 
Moreland and the housekeeper there was a ring at the 
door-bell of the Moreland mansion, and a moment 
later John took up to his mistress a card upon which 
was inscribed, “* The Count Gurowski.” 

Mrs. Moreland remembered her visitor well. She 
had been attracted towards him, she kuew not why, 
on the night of the party. Sie could not divine 
what the motive for his visit might be, but he was a 
titled gentleman, and that to her was all sufficient. 
She directed John to show him into the parlour and 
to say to him that she would be down instantly. 

While waiting for his hostess the count took the 
liberty of. walking around the grand apartment, and 
inspecting critically the articles of vertu which em- 
bellished it. 

While looking over the mantel-piece bis attention 
was attracted by a vial neatly wrapped up in white 
paper and evidently just fresh from the druggist’s. 

He must have been a man possessed of more than 
ordinary curidsity, for he made bold to remove the 
envelope, and then on the bottle, in bold characters, 
he read “ strychnine—poison!” 

Hastily adjusting the white wrapper round the 
bottle again, he placed it where he had found it and 
seated himself in an easy-chair just as Mrs. Moreland 
entered the room. 

“ My dear count !” she exclaimed; “this is an un- 
expected pleasnre! To what fortunate circumstance 
am I indebted for this very gratifying visit ?” 

And as she spoke she advanced to the mantelpiece 
and clutched the vial with which the count had made 
himself so familiar. 

“Ah, madam!” he replied, “I have tought of 





the world. I had more to live for, too, and did not 


vou ever so mooch since de party, I have wanted 





to pay my respects to you, and now I have come, 
and we shall have a leetle private conversation, 
eh ?” 

“Oh, my dear count!” exclaimed the lady, with 
undisguised pleasure,‘ you dome too much honour, 
I’m sure I’m delighted to see you, and shall be happy 
to entertain you in my poor way, just as long as you 
may think proper to stay.” 

“Tank you, madam—tank you very: mooch,” re- 
joined the count. | “I don’t think I shall stay very 
long—my time, you see, mada m, is so:mooch occupy 
just now—so mooch occupy.” 

“Why, I thought you came to thisicountry simply 
on a pleasure trip!’ exclaimed Mrs. Moreland, in a 
tone of surprise. . 

“ Vell, madam,” answered the count, “I came to 
dis country some for pleasure and some for business 
—some for very important business, mafam ; and, to 
tell you de truth, my visit to you, madam, is on busi- 
ness.’ ‘ ‘ 

“Ts it possible ?’’ exclaimed the lady, now greatly 
interest ‘ What possible business can-you havo 
with me, count?” P 

Up to this moment Mrs. Moreland had remained 
standing, but now the count, with great courtesy, 
— and, placing # chair for her, said, plea- 
santly: 

“Ve cannot talk business vhile you stand, ma- 
dam—vill you sit down, please? and we shall talk 
at our ease.”’ 

The lady seated herself, and the count continued ; 

“ You vill excuse me, madam, but as I say before, 
my time is limited, and I must come to business at 
ouce. You have give your housekeeper a large sum 
of money—I don’t know how much—day before yes- 
terday, eh2”. , il 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Moreland, drawing her- 
self up with dignity, how does it happen that my 
private affairs are known to you? And how does it 
concern you what I may be pleased to bestow upon 
my domestica?” |...» , 

“Oh, it concerns me very mooch, madam,” re- 
turned the count—“ more than you can imagine. But 
I did not,pry into, your private affairs. 1 guess—I 
only guess, madam. Dere is @ certain prisoner—s 
bad man—a counterfeiter. He must,go to de prison, 
you understand, when he shall be found guilty—I 
shall take care for dat. Tree days ago he have no 
money—I know he must go den, certainly. But now 
he have money—a good deal of money; he can get 
de bail and run away—he can buy vitnesses to svear 
false—he can do anyting vith money, and den he 
vill not get de punishment vhich, he.deserye. Your 
housekeeper give him dat money—I know dat; your 
housekeeper ig a poor voman—she must get de 
money from some oue—she get de money from you, 
ee must give her no more—you understand 

at?’ 

“ Count Gurowski!” exclaimed Mrs. Moreland, in- 
dignantly, “allow me to say that you are assuming 
a most unwarrantable liberty in thus interfering in my 
private affairs. I know my own business, and shall 
do exactly what I please with what belongs to me. I 
freely admit that I gave my housekeeper a large sum 
of money, and if I choose to give her ten times as 
large a sum I should do it—although, to be candid 
with you, I do not intend to give her any more.” 

“Ah, yes, madam,” rejoined the count, as he 
calmly toyed with the charms which depended from 
his watch chain, “you know your own business aad 
I know your own business too ;.you are astonished at 
dat, but itis so, I know dat you do not intend to 
give de housekeeper any more money, but dere is 
anoder ting dat you do intend to do, and you must 
neider give her any more money nor do de oder ting 
eider—do you understand dat? 

“No, I’m sure I do not,” faltered Mra, Moreland; 
but as she spoke a deathly pallor overspread her 
face, and she trembled with emotion. “ What cao 
your meaning possibly be? What is the other thing 
at which you hint?” 

“Ah, madam,” returned the count, coolly, “ yoo 
must not attempt to hookvink me. I know everyting— 
I am de great necromancer—I have de second sight. 
De oder ting at vhich I hint is strychnine—you have 
it in de bottle vat you holdin your hand. You iu- 
tend to poison de housekeeper—that is a bad ting— 
dat vill not pay—you must not do dat.” 

By a great effort Mrs, Moreland overcame the 
terrible fear that filled her, and, rising to her feet, 
exclaimed, with blazing eyes:, : 

“How dare you, sir, make such an accusatioD 
against alady of my unblemished reputation ? You 
may be a count, sir—an assertion which I begin very 
much to doubt—but you are certainly no gentlemad, 
and I will not longer submit to such insults in ™Y 
own house! The servant shall show you to the 
door, sir!” and, as she spoke, she walked towards 
the bell-pull. . 

“ Ah, madam,” returned the count, still preservi9s 
his impertarbability, “ you vill not ring de bell. be 
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cause, if you do, I shall say before de servant vat I 
vould rader nn to you alone, and den you vill be 
very sorry, m, Very sorry. 

rs. Moreland stood with her hand on the bell- 
pull, but she did not dare press it. Something in 
the count’s manner restrained her, and at length, 
dropping into a chair again, she said: 

« Whatever you may have to say to me say it 
quickly, for I am tired of this interview, and wish to 
retire to my room,” 

“ Be calm, madam, be calm,” rejoined the count, 
calmly; “de vorld vas not made in von day, and 
serious matters should be discussed with judgment. 
I vill let you go all in — time. I know every- 
ting, madam—you can hide noting from me. I know 
you intended to poison de housekeeper for two rea- 


eons—in de first place you have committed as bad a | ti 


crime before, You employed de housekeeper to steal 
and murder a baby; and in de second place you are 
afraid she vill inform against you, and you vant to 
put heroutof deway. Eh? Ain’t dat so, madam?” 

Mrs. Moreland’s brain reeled, and the floor seemed 
sinking beneath her feet. ‘ 

“Too late—too late!” she muttered, as she buried 
her white teeth in her nether lip till the blood 
outs 7 “the words arespoken! she has betrayed me 
already!” 

“ No, madam,” said the count, coolly ; “let me set 
you right. I pledge you my vord, as a gentleman, 
dat de housekeeper has never said one vord to me 
on de subject, I get my information from anoder 
source. And you have noting to fear from me nor 
from de housekeeper eider if you vill do vat I tell 

ou.” 

“And what would you have me do?” asked the 
guilty woman, wringing her hands in agony. 

“T vill have you keep very still,” replied the count, 
“and say noting to nobody, You are a very bad vo- 
man, but you have carried in your bosom for nine- 

years a guilty and you never can be 
happy again. Your husband is dead. He was a good 
man and your best friend, but you never loved him, 
and you treated him likea dog. Your daughter— 
you did love her—but she has run away with a 
vagabond who pretends to bea lord, but he is no 
lord—he is a felon, Your prion is already 
greater dan yon can bear, and I do not vish to punish 
you any more dan Heaven has punished you, And 
now I shall tell you vot you mustdo. You must 
keep still and say noting, and ven de housekeeper 
comes to you for more money you must tell her dat 
you vill not give herany. Den she vill threaten to 
expose you. Den you must tell her to do it. She vill 
* do it. Be not afraid for dat. You vill do dis, 
+) 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mrs. Moreland, wringing her 
hands, “I will do your bidding, mysterious man, 
whatever it may be. I place myself in your hands 
and throw myself upon your mercy, Pity me! Oh, 
pity .y I cannot endure this agony! I shall go 
crazy |” 

“TI do pity you,” replied the count, in a tone of 
sympathy ; ‘ever so mooch I pity you, my poor vo- 
man! You have sow de vind and now yon reap de 
vhirlvind! But I vill find no fault with you no 
more. I vill help you,all vat I can. I vill save your 
daughter if I cana, although I fear dat is impossible. 
{have put a detective on de track, but I fear me very 
mooch dat he vill not be in time, but ve shall see— 
veshall see. And now, madam, dere is von ting 
more. I have two young friends dat I tink vill be 
married very soon. De marriage vill take place in a 
house vich I shall hire, You must be at de wedding. 
I vill send you de card of invite. You need not fear 
tocome. De young people are poor, I admit, but 
dey shall have a vedding fit for a prince and 
ae I shall take care of dat. You vill come, 
e ” 


“T will,” rejoined the proud lady, who seemed to 
have lost all her arrogance, and to have given her- 
self up completely to the will of the mysterious 
being before her; “I will do whatever you direct 
me to do.” 

“Ah, dat is right, madam—dat is right!” returned 
the count, in a tone of satisfaction; “you vill do 
visely—I shall advise os only for your good. And 
now, if you please, I vill take dat vial of strychnine 
—den he cannot tempt you again to do dat vich might 
lead you to de gallows.” 

The widow hauded over the deadly drug with a 
shudder. 

“And now, madam,” continued the count, “I 
shall have de honour to vish youa very good-morn- 
ing. Ven I vant your company you shall hear from 
me. Adieu, madam!” 

— the Count Gurowski politely bowed himself 
on 





OHAPTER XXXIV. 
Murrerine to himself as he walked briskly along, 
tke count took his way to Lily's lodgings, Arriviue 





here, he entered, mounted the steps and knocked at 
Lily’s door, which was opened by that young lady in 
rson. 

“Good-morning, young lady,” he said, cordially ; 
“ may I sit down fora few moments? And may I 
have some private conversation with you, eh ?” 

Lily was a warm-hearted, sympathetic girl, out- 
spoken in her likes and dislikes, and deeply grateful 
for the slightest service that might be rendered her. 
Spite of the old count’s eccentricities, and his not 
very pleasing exterior, she had learned to love him 
with a fervour that only a daughter could feel for a 
deeply venerated parent. He was hump-backed, graff 
in speech, and unprepossessing in manner, but Lily 
lost sight of all these defects in the fervour of her 
gratitude, and to her he seemed absolutely attrac- 

ve, 


* Ah, my dear benefactor!” she exclaimed, “my 
best of friends, what could you ask of me that I would 
not grant? I shall never, never forget your kindness 
to me, a poor, friendless and unprotected girl! I 
cannot express my gratitude as I should wish to do, 
but Heaven will reward you for all your generosity 
and goodness!” 

And tears of gratitude glistened fh the eyes of the 
working girl as she brought forward an easy-chair 
and placed it for her visitor. 

“Never mind about dat vot I have done,” returned 
the count ; “ perhaps I shall say sometings before I 
go dat you vill not like so vell. I came to talk mit 
you about dat young man—your sveetheart—dat 
Ernest Hartley.” 

Lily’s heart gave a great bound. She feared from 
the count’s manner that something of a very unplea- 
sant nature had happened. She could bear misfor- 
tune in any other direction than that—but there she 
was lamentably, almost childishly weak. 

“What of him?” she faltered, with blanched 
cheek ; ‘‘oh, what of him, my benefactor? He oan 
scarcely be ill, for he was here last night and was in 
the best of health and spirits. Has anything dread- 
ful happened ?” 

And she raised her hands toward the old count 
imploringly. 

“Oh, no, mine leetle girl,” replied the old man, 
with a smile, “ noting very dreadful has happen to 
him. He has fall in love mit a lestle lady vot I like 
very mooch, dat is all, and I don’t vant her to marry 
him as mooch as possible until I ask her some ques- 
aes Now you vill tink dis is none o’ my pissiuess, 


e 

Lily blushed deeply as she replied : 

“TI certainly shall not object to your asking me 
any questions which you may think proper, count. I 
can bear anything from you.” 

“Dat is a goot girl,” said the count, approvingly ; 
“and now how long you have know dis young man ?’; 

** About two years, sir,” was the reply. 

“ And how do you know he is all vat you tink him 
to be,eh? De young men in dese days shall not be 
all dey shall seem to be. Dey are very good till dey 
get married to some nice girl, and den dey break her 
heart mit cruelty and unkindness, I know de young 
men better dan you do, my dear. You cannot trust 
dem, mine leetle girl—you cannot trust dem.” 

“JT know Ernest Hartley, my benefactor,” returned 
Lily, confidently, and with a look of pride; “ he is in- 
a of a mean action. I would trust him with my 

ife |" 

“You vould all do dat,” said the count, smiling, 
“till you found him out, and den you don’t pelieve 
so mooch vat you did pefore. And den, again, dis 
young man is very poor, and he must vork very hard, 
and you must struggle mit poverty all your life. Aud 
you know vat de adage says, ‘Ven poverty comes 
in at de door love flies out by de vindow.’ Did you 
tought of dem tings ?” 

“T have thought of everything,” replied Lily, 
firmly ; “if Ernest is poor, he is also young, and 
strong, and ambitious—the world is. all before him, 
and he has as good a chance to succeed as any other. 
We could struggle together, but, should we be un- 
successful in fighting the battle of life, poverty with 
him would be preferable to wealth with one whom I 
did not love. My whole life has been one continual 
struggle against poverty, and surely I could bear it 
better with a loving, earnest heart and a stroug arm 
to help me than I could alone.” 

“ You are a good anda brave leetle girl!” exclaimed 
the count, with undisguised admiration, “and I love 
you so mooch! Oh, so mooch, mine darling!” 

And as he spoke the old man removed his spec- 
tacles and wiped away the tears which had gathered 
there in spite of his utmost exertions to suppress 
them, 

Lily had never witnessed such an exhibition of 
feeling om the part of her visitor before, and she 
could not help remarking his emotion with a feeling 
akin to wonder, unmixed however with any feeling 
of fear, for she felt in her heart of heart that the old 
man’s interest in her arose from the purest of mo- 
tives. 





She did not reply, therefore, and when the count 
had entirely mastered his emotion he continued, with 
a smile: 

“ I suppose you tinks I am an old fool, eh? Vory 
vell—very vell—never mind for dat—dat is all right. 
And now one question more. Are you sure, mine 
leetle girl—are you very sure dat you love dis young 
man vid all your heart and soul? Because if you 
don’t, listen vot I shallsay now. I am an old man— 
I know de vorld—I know human nature—I have 
seen much—and I tell you if you don’t love himaway 
down deep in your heart—vid every instinct of your 
nature—vid every pulzation vot your pulse make, 
it’s better for both of you dat you poison him and 
drown yourself dan that you should marry him. Oh, 
mine girl—mine leetle girl—it is a frightful ting to 
marry ven you don’t love. Butif you should make 
dis mistake after all, never let your husband know 
it—hide it from him if your heart should break in do 
struggle |” i 

“Tl am certain as to the state of my feelings, my 
benefactor,” replied Lily, with a smile. “Iam not 
ashamed to say to you, who have been so kind to us 
both, that I love Ernest Hartley better than all the 
world—more than language has power to speak— 
and that come weal or woe, through good and evil 
report, in wealth or poverty, in illness or health, this 
love will continue till my heart shall cease its beat- 


ing.” 

Dat is good—dat is right!” retarned the count. 
“T am satisfy—and now I have von request to make 
—one favour to ask.” 

“Oh, my benefactor!” exclaimed Lily, with fer- 
vour, “it is granted before you ask it.” 

“TI wish, for reasons of my own, dat yoa shall 
be married in mine house,” returned the count. 

“ Oh, sir, you are too good !” exclaimed Lily, with 
fervour; “ why should you be so kind to a poor waif 
like me? I have not the slightest claim upon you, 
and yet you are heaping upon me favour upon favour 
till really I feel ashamed to accept anything more.” 

“ Vell,” returned the count, “in this vorld ve all 
have claims upon each other, but somehow I tink 
you have especial claim on me, You see, Miss Lily, 
I am one eccentric old idiot, and you must humour 
me. Vill you be married in mine house ?” 

“T am only too happy to accept your proposition,” 
rejoined Lily; ‘ and if Ernest make no objection 


“ Never mind for him,” exclaimed the count, in & 
tone of satisfaction, “I vill take care for him, I have 
your promise, and dat is all I vant, I shall go to 
see him now, and have de ting fixed. Goot-bye, 
mine leetle girl—goot-bye!” 

And the next moment the count had vanished, ane 
was walking rapidly in the direction of Ernest Hart-- 
ley’s place of business. . 

Arriving there he nodded familiarly to Ernest's 
employer, and asked permission to engage the atten- 
tion “ his clerk for a few moments, 

This request was speedily granted, and the pro- 
prietor’s private office was placed at their disposal. 

“Now, young man,” said the count, “I have just 
left your sveetheart, and I have come here to have 
some private talk mit you.” 

“ Very well, sir,’’ returned Hartley, respectfully, 
“T am entirely at your service.” 

“Dat is right—dat is right,” rejoined the count, 
“and now I shall come to de business at once, You 
vant to marry dat leetle girl, eh ?” 

“*T told you some days since, sir, that we were en- 
gaged,” replied Hartley, “and I have seen no reason 
to change my mind since.” 

“ Vell, maybe you so blind mit your love dat you 
can’t see no reasou,” responded the count; “dat is 
just vot I come to speak about.” 

“Sir,” said Ernest Hartley, his face reddening 
slightly as he spoke,“ do you know of any reason 
why I should change my mind?” 

“Vell, dare is someting about dat matter vot you 
ought to tink about a great deal—de young lady 
seems like a very nice leetle girl, b’at-——” 

“ But what, sir?” exclaimed Ernest, who was fast 
losing his patience. 

“Vell, you know vot de stock breeders say about 
horses,” returned the count, significantly; “ dey say 
blood vill tell.” 

“T fail to catch your meaning, sir,” said Hartley; 
“ please be more explicit.” 

“Mine dear young friend,” said the count, in a 
tone of well-assumed sympathy, “I feel very mooch 
interest for you, and I don’t vant youto take a 
very important step mitout much consideration, 
You see you love dis little girl like a crazy man, and 
your young eyes can’t see like mine old ones, Dis 
girl’s fader is a bad man—a very bad man—a coun- 
terfeiter—you know dat ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Hartley, with forced calmuess,. 
“and what then?” 

“ Why, den, mine dear young man,” replied the 
count, “how do you know but vot Lily may have 
some of his bad qualities? Have a little patience 
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and wait till I get trough,” he continued, as Hartley 
was about to: interrupt him, “I know vot you vas 
going tosay. You vas going to say dat she: is an 
angel and all sieh tings like dat, but I tell you sheis 
a voman-—flesh and blood, like oder vomans. » But 
suppose L-admit, for de sake of argument dat she fis 
a very nice girl—pure, virtuous, and not a bit like 
her fader—you must remember at de same time dat 
she is a felon’s daughter and dat taint: vill stick to 
her, If you marry her how: vould yon like it ven 
some one should say dat man’s fader-in-law is Davis 
de notorious counterfeiter, who is serving his term 
out in prison? And maybe by-and-by, ven you shall 
have. some children, somebody siiall tell dem ‘de 
story of dere moder’s fader, how you vould like dat, 
eh 2?” 

* Sir,” answered Ernest, whose heart: beat’ tumul- 
tuously as he spoke, ‘you have been very kind'to 
me, and I believe that ingratitude is the last sin of 
which I would be accused by those who know me, 
but if you would not have me hate you say no moré 
of Lily’s parentage, It is bitter.enough both to her 
and to me to know that her father is’ a villain, and 
the possibilities at whieh) you hint are frightfal to 
contemplate ; but-if worse thinge than all which you 
have suggested should happen, Lily would be in no 
way to blame for it, and I tell you, sir; that if her 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had all 
been felons it would not shake my resolution a jot, 
She, | know, is innocent, pure, and sweet-tempered. 
She is the woman of my choice—my love, my life, my 
own darling—and I would marry her, sir, if all the 
world opposed us and we stood alone to fight the 
battle of life! I ask nothing but her love—that ‘to 


me is a fortune that Golconda’s mines could not equal, | 


and wit that to sustain me I could toil on; suffer on, 
to the end—never caring for the world’s frewns, 
never heeding the world’s contumely and abuse, 
never minding the world’s trials.’ If, therefore, it fs 
your desire to set me against Lily, cease your en- 
deavours, for they will be fruitless—and let me 
further add, sir, that if you are her enemy—though 
your late kindness to us both would seem to prove 
the ‘coutrary—I am not the person to whom you 
sliould make your sentiments known. Any word 
spoken against her is to me a personal insult, and if 
you entertain against her a single unkind thought 
I hops you will leave me at once and Ido -not care 
if I never look upon your face again !” 

“Gout boy! goot boy!’ exclaimed the cotnt, 
ecstatically, as he patted Ernest on the shotilder 
again and again, “Tank Heaven! tank Heaven! 
Ob, Iam so glad as never vas! I vag only trying 
you, mine boy! Only trying you! Oh, yes—you 
shall marry Lily, and yon shall marry her in mite 
house! Oh,Iamso glad! But stop a leetle!” be 
said, suddenly checking his mirth and wiping the 
tears from his eyes. “ I am forget mineself all de time. 
But youshall marry Lily! I vill see vow again soon ! 
But now I shall have some business vot I must attend 
to, so I shall go. Goot-bye, mine boy—mine dear 
boy !” and before the astonished Hartley could reply 
the old gentleman busitled from the room and took 
his way to the street, muttering all the way as he 
walked along, “So glad! So glad!’* 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

We must now follow the ranaway couple. 

They progressed favourably enough until Ruth 
Moreland, what with the excitement and the fatigne 
of travel, was so ill that they were obliged to stop 
their journey for a day, after which they resumed ‘it 
and went on without incident till the train met with 
an accident which rendered another day’s delay ne- 
cessary, aud they did not reach their destination till 
two days later than they would have done could they 
have gone through without stopping. 

It was night, and among the passengers who 
stopped at the hotel selected by Lord Mortimer was 
one to whom the reader has been before intro- 
duced. 

This was no less a personage than Hank, the de- 
téective, at sight of whom the boy was so badly 
frightened at the pier while conducting Lily tothe 
counterfeiters’ den, 

But no one would’ ever have taken him for the 
same man, for now instead of his farmer’s garb he 
wore the dress of a dainty exquisite. 

A luxuriant pair of santy-coloured Dundreary 
whiskers and a huge moustache of the same hue co- 
vered his face, and his dress consisted of a pair of la- 
veuder-coloured trousers, black coat and vest, canary- 
coloured kid-gloves, patent-leather boots and black 
silk hat, while pendant from a, silken cord around 
his neok hung a delicate eye-glass, which he held al- 
most constantly to his eye. 

Lord Mortimer conducted Ruth to the sitting-room 
and hastened to the office to register their names and 
secure rooms, 

There was quite acrowd, and Lord Mortimer would 
probably Lave been obliged to wait a considerable 





hme that it not beea for the detective,’ who, having 
secured & place nearest the clerk, said, as he looked 
up: 

** Here youhre, sit—gettight in here:awd'take my 
places. Jam not particular~+I am'alone and I cau 
wait, bat you have a lady with you; and: the ladies 
should always be accommodated first. Come along, 
sir! 

the gentleman come.forward.” : 

Lord Mortimer wedged his way ix, saying ashe 
did a0: 

* You're very kind, sir, I'm aure.” 

*Notatall, sir-not at all,” was; the reply ; “it 
ipn’t: any thore than I'should expect of you if-our situ- 
ations were changed: The ladies should always be’ 
attended to first, sir, always!" Oa Quis 

The detective waited till Lord Mortimer had re 
ry secured his rooms ‘and dépatted’ with ‘the 

aiter, 19 

Then he stood back till all had been assigned 
rooms and left, and then he, after closely scrutiniz- 
ing the names which Lord Mortimer haf registered, 
entered his own, and, preceeded by the waiter, took 


phis way to the room which had been assigned to 


him. 

‘Phe scoundrel treats’ her with respect, at all 
events,” he muttered, as he proceeded to make his 
toilet; “and I'm glad of it,’ for had it been other- 
wise I should have been obliged to show my hand 
before the proper time arrived, and then the’ game 
might have escaped me. Ass it is he won’'t'attempt 
to have the ceremony performed till to-morrow af- 
ternoon, and by that time F shall be ready to nab 
him.” 

Having finished dressing himself, the detective 
deseended to the parlour, where he took a séat in the 
hope that he should see Lord Mortiher again before 
bed-time. — 

He was not disappointed. Ruth was wearied with 
her journey and had retired to bed at once, but Lord’ 
Mortimer was not @ man to ‘tire easfly. ; 

The detective had not sat more than fifteen 
minutes in the parlour when'Lord Mortimer showed 
himself at the door, looked in, and was just about 


going away again when:'his eyes met those of the | 


officer,‘and, going over to lim, he said ; 


Phat wav a‘good'turn you did ‘me downstairs a. 


while ago, it was, by Jove! 
again!” 

Nonsense!” replied the detective, modestly ; ‘it 
isn’t any more than any gentleman ought to do, Pray 
don’t speak of it. Do you play billiards ?” 

“Yes, I’m very fond of billiards,” replied Lord 
Mortimer ; “and I flatter myself I''play a rather 
good game,” 

““ Well,” responded the detective, “* I don’t play a 
very good game, but suppose we go down and try a 
game or two.” 

“ With all my heart!” responded Lord Mortimer, 
readily, “and I’m blessed glad of the chance too, 
Do you know, sir, I look upon youas a sort of angel, 
I don’t know how I should bave managed to kill the 
time if you hadn’t happened to ‘be here.” 

It was not long before they were knocking the 
balls about in the hall below, but the detective 
seemed éither to have very bad luck or else to play 
very badly, for he could not win a game, and after a 
while he threw up his cue in disgust, exclaiming as 
he did so: 

“T’m satisfied, sir, ‘fiat I'm no match for you. I 
couldn’t win a game if I should stick to you till day- 
light. Youare too strong a player for me. Come— 
let us adjourn'to the bar and have a bottle of wine.” 

“With pleasure!” exclaimed Lord Mortimer, who 
felt not a little elated by his success. “I’m your man 
for almost anything for an hour or two, but I must 
tell you in advance that if you could not beat me at 
billiards you will have a very slim change to beatme 
at drinking.” 

“Tf Iam any judge of character,” replied the de- 
tective, patronizingly, “ it would take a pretty clever 
man to beat you at almost anything.” 

They had reached the bar by this time, and as they 
seated themselves at a table Lord Mortimer replied, 
with great self-complacency : 

“T believe you, my boy! Anybody who picks 
Lord Mortimer Lyttleton up for a, flat will most 
likely, be disappointed.” 

“You don't mean. to tell me,” exclaimed the de- 
tective, with great apparent surpriseand gratification 
— you don’t really mean to tell.me that I have had 
the honour to play billiards with Lord, Mortimer 
Lyttleton, and that at this moment Iam in conver- 
sation with so distinguished a personage?” 

“ True, I assure 
Lyttleton, with an affectation of modesty ; ‘but. you 
must not allow that fact to disconcert you.atall. I 
don’t often make so free, but the fact is I like you, L 
do, by Jove, and you may make just-asiree with me 
as if we were equals,” 


Allow me to thank you 


“ What condescension!” exclaimed the detective,, 


Stand back a little, gentlemen, please, and let; 


you, my boy,” retumed Lord 


I * but E have always heard tint trae nobleman was 
courteous even'td: Lite inferiors,’ I have tiedrd of you 
often, my lord, but | nevet'@rcéined FE showld lidve tlie 

ledsurend? beidg on such intimate tertts with - yor. 

ero, waiter!” he continned;'lraising bis: voice, “a 
bottle of green seal; ‘aud be quidk about itt” 

The wine was brouglit an@*quickly despatched. 
Another bottle followed, ani mudther, and “another, 
aud when the. detective theight tie had got his com- 
panion in about the proper condition to suit his pur- 
poses he said, ' within sly witks 

“* That travelling eotpatiion'éf yours is a pretty 
git, your lardship—your sister or ‘yout cousin, I sup- 

6h? ' ' 


Pee Now do EF look like @ ‘fellow ‘who ‘ wotild ‘travel 
with his'sister ?” asked’ Lord Mortimer, iy’ half- 
maudlin tone; “do T'now?" oO" a 0 

* Noy Lit be hanged if you do)" ‘replied the ‘de- 
' tective 5“ but theti I’ didn’t 'Krioet ‘buy’ what ‘sho 
might be yout sister!’ “Phe wisest will'make a mis- 
) take'sometimes.” 6" * | 

“Mery trae, old felfow,; very’ trte,’” replied Lord 
Mortimer, with a knowing Jeet} “bat I 'tiever do. 
No, sir! I never make'd mistake! I'm one o’ those 
fellows that couldti't niake @ mifétake,' you know, if 
I should.try.” No, si—she’s aidt! thy “sister. She's 
a little darling whose sequels JI have made. 
The old tady, her’ fer, ‘is ‘ag ri¢h as Roths. 
child, and Far going to do the daughter the - honour 
to marry her,” . 

* You don’t say so!” exclaimed the detective, with 
& lookof amazement. “Ts it yey that # ngble- 
man of your high estaté would stoop to marry a lady 
in her position ?’ a 

* Yos, sit,” roturnidd’ Dord’ Mortimer, with great 
self-complacency'; “E' tinvé “detided to confer that 
honour-upow her, but’ it was ‘not without a herd 
struggle: Itton’t know what the governor will’ say 
when { take her home with tie.’ I suppose all my 
friends will give Het the cold’ shoulder, you ‘know, 
but Pal’stick to her—I will; by Jove! I’ ye got Olaude 
Metnotte’s iden, that ee 

** Love, like death, levels all ranks; 

And lays ‘the ahdyherd'p oreo ttaitie the scaptic,”” 
andall that sort of thing. Oh,,yes, Il stick to her.” 

“Your lordship is very maghapitnoug,” ex¢laimed 
the detective, with wwoll-affécted admiration. “ Butif 
I’m not presaming too far I'd Itke to ‘know how, it, is 
~ you are travelling together uuaccompauied be- 
ore‘marriage 2” . 

“From anybody elseT should Took upon such a 
question as impertinent, sir,” responded Lord Mor- 
timer; “bat coming from you, sit, I don’t mind it a 
bit, because, you know, you're & good fellow. T’ll let 

ou into a secret, but yay’ll hardly believe it, I know. 
You'lkbe surprieeit whic T-tell you, sir,.that the old 
lady, her mother, is opposed to the match.’” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the detective, “you don’t 
mean it! Can it be possibile that anybody can be so 
stupid ? 

“Fact, I assure you,” returned Lord Mortimer ; 
“ but we rather circamvented the old ledy—we ran 
away and are to'be married to-morrow.” 

“ Well, T-wisk you mach joy, I’m sara,” said the 
detective, with much apparent cordiality, “‘ Here's 
to the bride!!” 

He draitied'a glass of wine as he spoke, and asked, 
carelessly : 

“What time to-morrow are you, to be. mado 

happy ?” 
“ At elaven.o'dlock,” returned Lord Mortimer, “I 
have been ‘informed that the Rev. Mr. Baewitt lives 
but 3 square above here, and I’ shall call upon him 
<> inthe morning to make artangements for tho 
affair.” 

“Well, good-night!” said the detective, “and 
pleasant dreams to you.” 

“Thank you, my, bay; thank yon!” exclaimed 
Lord Mortimer, with a hiccough. “The same to, 
yourself.” 

And so their colloqiy ended. 

“T have the game fastened’ ndw to a certainty,” 
muttered the detective,as he took his way to lis 
room. ‘I will let the ceremony go on without in- 
terference, and as soon as they aro, marriéd I will 
seize him, Ishall have him desi to tights then be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt ;\ for T shall have him 
on two charges. If by any technicality he should es- 
cape the law on thecharge of gounterfeiting, I will 
hold him for bigamy ; ‘and it’s 4 ard case if I donut 
land him in prison at last.” ., 

The next day broke beantifal and’bright, and Lord 
Mortimer was up betimes. , 

Having fortified himself with some strong refresh- 
ments, he seated himself in the parlour to wait for 
Rath. — 

She made her ‘appearance at about nine o'clock, 
and they went in to breakfast together. 

The first person svhom Lord Mortimer saw at the 
table was his friend.of the evening 

cordiaily, 





previous: 
. They saluted each ether and Ruth said: 
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“ Who.is that gentleman, Lord Mortiiner?” 

“ Well, now I declare, I didn’t ask his name,” re- 
plied hislordship:*+which was ‘rather careless of 
we--but he’s'a trump, whoever hé is, I dcver make | 
any niistakes ‘im judging character.” 

They finished their breakfast,.and, having seated 
Ruth‘in the paslour, Lord Movtimer said: 

“Now, my léve, I shall have to leave you for a 
little whileonly a little ‘while—I must ‘go. and 
arrange for our marriage, you know, The ntitister's 
house is only about:five minutes’ walk from here,and 
having arranged things with him I wilt fly back to 
you on the wings of love, and before noon we shall 
be united, never: to separates Aud then, when the: 
old lady shall-have forgiven and received us ‘to her 
besain—as ‘she will do, of course, you know—we'll 
take possession of my vastiestates; and we will live 
as becomes peopled of rank, among lords and ladies, 
and for ever free from the presence/of the plebeian 
rabble that surrounds us here, you know.” 

“Qh, Lovd ‘Mortimer, you are so «sweet!” ex- 
claimed the silly Rath,.as she allowediher head tofall 
upon his shoulders “ Yow wou't stay tong, dear, will | 
you?’ 

“Only a moment, my life !’exelaimed Lord Mor- 
timer, as he kissed her forehead; I shall be back 
almost instantly!” f 

And, leaving ‘ber to revel in delightful anticipations. 
of the future, he harried aways: 

He soon returned with a.satisfactory report ‘of his 
interview with: the clergyman, and they. did: not 
separate again tilbit wus time to go to the minister's 
house, when hecalied.s carriage and they were driven 


away. ieee 

“It’s dreadfnt ¢o get. married in this way, Lord 
Mortimer,” said Ruth; with a sigh, as they sped along. 
“No bridesmaids; no groomsinen, no reception, no 
style, no'nothing:!’? 

* Nonsense, my-love,” exclaimed Lord: Mor‘imer, 
“you're notup:to the time,:my darling, ‘not:at all:up 
to the time, y, these runaway matches are quite 
the thing nowadays: Nobody thinks of getting 
married in the old-way. . Bless:mysoul, the papers 
are fullof romaway matches im high’ life, Within 
the last three months Lord Fussiugton and ‘Lady 
Padsley, Count Knockemdorf:and Lady Fussington, 
Baron Von Skuffenoagh and Lady Clara Bustieton;: 
and I don’t; know-how many others have run away 
to get married, and in fact ‘itis considered quite 
vulgar to marry in the oxdimary; manner—quite 
vulgar, Laesure you.” 

This was quite satisfactory to Ruth, who had no- 
thing farther tosay concerning the-matter.. To her 
it mattered: but litthe how disagreeable the thing 
night be.so long as it was fashionable. 

Had his lordship assured. ber 'that:it was quite the 
thing to crawl te the minister’s house :on her hands 
and knees, she would probably have adopted that 
style without # murmur. 

They found the cl au in readiness to receive 
them, and it teok:but.a few monrents to complete the 
ceremony. 

They were.safely married, much to the relief of 
Lord Mortimer, who tad ail along apprehended trou- | 
ble of some kind, and'who was anxious now to get 
away at once, 

Taking leave of the clergyman; therefore, Lord 
Mortimer.and his:‘bride-started out. with @ ‘view of 
returning tothe hotel iand taking their departure 
thence by the: first train. 

They were met on the steps of the clergyman’s 
residence by Lord Mortimer's companion of'the night 


before. 

“ Ah, ng, old fellow,” exclsimed Lord 
Mortimer, cordially ; Bone to'see you. Bat what 
on earth are-you doing here? Oh, I see, you sly dog ; 
you're a party to.a runaway match too. Well; suo- 
cess'to you.” 

“Oh, no,” laughed the detective; “I am on no 
such errand. The fect is after oar interview last 
night I concladed I would make you # wedding pre- 
sent. I didintend to make the presentation at the 
hotel, but finally concluded that it was best not to 
meke the affair too publio—so if you will step inside 
again I will perform the task inthe. presence of ‘the 
luinister.” , 

They re-ontéred the house, followed by the detec 
tive, who, as soon as they were safely inside, said: 

“I thought I-would present you with a pair of 
bracelets ;” and as ke spoke he'suddenty produced ‘a 
pair of handcuffs amd them-on the wrists of 
the astonished Mortimer almost before the latter was 
aware of it. “You are my prisoner, Ralph Dobbs,”’ 
he continued, as he seized the bridegroom by the 
collar 7 

“ Hullo, I say—what do yon mean by this outrage, 
old fellow.?” exclaimed Lord.Mortimer, savagely. 

“I mean that you are.my prisoner,” replied the 
detective, calmly:; “endif you are wise you will 
come along without making any fuss about it. I’ve 
Got you dead to rights, Dobbs, and there is no use 





squirming. Herois my authority, all regular. I ar- 
rest you on the charge of counterfeiting, and when I 
get to London I will have you indicted for bigamy.” 

“ How dare you offer this indignity to my hus- 
band, sir 2” exclaimed Ruth.. “Lsee how it is!” she 
added, as a sudden idea seized her; “ you are the 
brother whois trying to deprive him of his birth- 
right. You wish to kid-nap him and murder him. 
Oh, sir,” she continued, turning to the clergyman, 
“don’t let this bad man take my husband away from 
me!” 

“Alas, my poor young lady,” sadly returned the 
clergyman, who in the meantime had’been examin- 
ing the detective’s papers, “I fear yous-husband is 
a scoundrel, I hope it will turn outdifferently, but 
appearances are greatly against him, This paper is 
made out in regular form, and I gould not, even 
if I were inclined to do so, interfere with an officer. 
in the discharge of his duty. But, sir,” hecontinued, 
turning to the detective, “ if you can consistently 
with your duty remove the handcuffs from this 
miserable man and make the arrest quietly, it will be 
an act of mercy to this unfortunate young lady, who 
certainly is entitled to your pity.” 

“He Ton't entitled to the slightest consideration,” 
replied the detective, “for he is one of the meanest 


and most contemptible scoundrels out of jail ; Butout, 


of regard for the yo lady I will keep the matter 
as quiet as possible, Ral lh Dobbs,” he continued, 

turning to his prisoner, ‘1 see you do not recoguize 

me yet. Some years ago I »vorked up a case wliteh | 
would have yielded me money and fame if youhad 

not spoiled my little game by warning my map.just 

asI was about to nab him. Ddetermined at that 

time to be even with you some day, and I hare, 
been looking after you ever since. Do you know me 

how ?” 

And as he spoke ho tore off ‘his false whiskersand 
removed his wig.. = 4 

“Hank, by Jove!” exclaimed Ralph Dobbs (for! 
that was the real name of the prisoner), “and the 
game’s up! There’s no use going tuto hysterics,’ 
Ruthy,” turning to the unhappy Ruth, who stood 
wringing her hands and sobbing violently... “ I’m 
cornered, I am, by Jove, and it won't mond the mat- 
ter by making a row about it,” 

“ And is the creature I have married,” moaned the 

oor girl, piteously, “‘a counterfeiter—a common 
felon ? Ob, why did I deceive my mother? Why 
did I ever consent to leave home? Man! villain! 
fiend! If youhave a spark of mercy in your worth- 
less heart kill me and save me from going mad !” 

** It is useless to talk to him, my poor girl,” said 
the detective, with unfeigned sympathy; “as well 
might you a to make an impression on a statue of 
stone, for he is as heartless as he is mean-and dis- 
honest. If you will place yourself under my care I 
will see you safely to your mother’s house, .and time. 
will soften if it do not cure your grief. Look at 
the matter rationally and you will see that ft miight 
have been much worse. As to your umrriage that 
amounts to nothing, for the villain has.a wife living, 
and the law will free you from him without, diffi. 
culty.” 

‘You are:very kind, sir,” replied Ruth, who was 
very penitent, and who derived much consolation 
from the detective’s oe, “and I will thankfully 
accept your geuerous offer,” 

§ Wall, then,” said the detective, “ we will get.off 
as soon as possible, And now, sir,” he continued, 
turning to his prisoner, “are you prepared to go 
along with me peaceably, or must I keep the ruflies 
on you and treat you like a felon2” 

“ Pake off the handcuffs and I will behave like a 
gentleman, and be as quict. as a lamb,” replied the 
prisoner, with great coolness; “ it would ibe all. non- 
sense for me todo otherwise, you know. I’m in for 
it, and I know my. only hope is in the lawyers,” 

The detective removed the manacles, and, then he 
said, calmly: 

* Now, hark ye, Ralph Dobbs, I don’t want you.to, 
suppose for a. moment L remove these irons be 
cause I have a particleof confidence in you. I. kuow 

ou too well to'trust you, and you know ma. I shall 

eep my eyes on you constantly, and shall never al- 
low you to leave my side, and amy attempt on your 
part to eseape will be your death warrant. I, carry 
@ revolver, which has never yet failed.me, and if you 
make the slightest effort to part company with me I 
will shoot. you down like # dog.” 

“I know very well you will,” replied the prisoner, 
with great imperturbability. “You'd be gladiof the 
chance, and I'm not-going to tempt you.” 

“ Well, then, come along,” said the detective, 

And leading the way to the carriage tliey all three 
got in and were driven rapidly away. 

(To be continued.) 








A Cottector or Ants’ Eaos.—There is in 





Paris an aged woman who has for the last flity years 


supported herself by an industry of which, we be- 
lieve, she enjoysa complete monopoly. She supplies 
the.Garden of Acclimatization in Paris with food for 
the pheasants, which food consists entirely of ants’ 
eggs. These she collects in the woods around Paris, 
and receives about twelve francs for the quantity she 
brings back from each of her foraging expeditions. 
These generally last three or fourdays, during which 
she sleeps on the field of action, in order to watch 
the insects at dawn, and to find her way:to their 
treasures. She is almost devoured by the ants, an 
inconvenience of which she takes little notice, but 
at the end of her harvest time, which lasts from the 
present! month to the end of September, her whole 
body ig in a truly pitiable condition. Her services 
are, of eourse, highly valued, for as there is at pre- 
sent udcompetition in this line of industry it would 


‘be dient to supply her place. \ 


\ 





THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON BIRD CATCHING. 

the recent sitting of the Sclect Committee of 
the House of Commons on Wild Birds’ Protection 
a Tendon birdcatcher, named Bryant, living in 
Jamés Street, Lisson Grove, Marylebone, was ex- 
winived by the Chairman, the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
_-"Phewitness said he had followed the ocaupation 
of @ birdcatcher for a greatmumber of years. The 
“ Maroh flight” was the time when greenfinches, 
linnets, yellowhammens, titlarke, wagtails, redpoles, 
iskylarks, and other birds, were on the flight to 
“pair.” The bi looked to a north-west 
wind for the best ‘@atck.” The birds flew against 
the wind. Whendthe windamie from the west the 
bigés were fo coming from ‘the north towards 
diag south, beating down towards the coast. The 
Loadon birdcafchers caught birds at four in tho 
morning, andthe birds were thus kept along time 
witbout food, At the Mighaelmas flight it-was the 
ae time fox birdcatching. The majority of his 
would nof/like to see the birds suffer. 

The Chairman—How many have you found the 
other wayof thinking ? ’ 

Wituess—Not many, sir. Birdcatchers had to 
treat g birds like children. They put the birds 
in theirshops, and showed them to the public. 

The Chairman—W hat is done with the hen birds ? 
[hey are sold in the streets for cocks. 

How can they be sold for cocks?—They are 
painted up like cocks, and the publie think, because 
they are alittle cheaper than the “ legitimate thing ’” 
that they are very cheap. Thereis a very large 
number sold in other ways in the trade. Now the 
goldfinches are so dear there’s as good a sale for 
hens as cocks. Linnets and goldfinches have very 
much decreased in number compared with twelve 

earsago. I could then cateh two-dozen cocks and 
ina week; but the seasen before last I only 
got five. Twelve years ago I used to get ls. 6d. a 


for linnets, but new weget ts.a-dozon. We 
have got “decoys” for linnets, goldfinches, sky- 
larks, kitlarks, yellowhammers, etc. We catch 


each bird by decoying kim with one of his own 
kind. By accident we might catch a bird of another 
kind when it flies across the net. 

‘The Chairman— What makes a goed “‘ decoy ? ”’-— 
We have a cage with a “brancher” (a. young 
linnet). : 

The Chairman—Does it depend upon his yoies R— 
Yes, sir; the stouter it is the better. ‘There’a no 
use in ing out a “‘dummy.” I have gone down 
as far as Colchester to catch birds, About the 1st 
of Angust.all our men will go down as far as Devan- 
shire to catch goldfinches. Hertfordshire and Bed- 
fordshire are the best counties for linuets, because 
there is so much curlock (a kindof mustard seed) 
sown there. 

The Chairman—Is it true thata bird let out of a 
net is likely to warn the other birds ?—Yes, sir; 
and that is the reason why we kill the hens when 
we take them. . 

The Chairman—Why do you kill the hons P—Bea- 
cause they go out and warn the cocks. 

The Chairman—Have you ever seen that P—Yes, 
sir, repeatedly. 

The Chairman—Ie this Act for the protection of 
the birds much discussed amongst te birdeatohers P 
—It is, sir. 

The Chairman—And there are a good many who 
would approve of the Act ?—Yes, and a good many 
who would not. There is a difference. botweem 
bird-catching and bird-frightening. } 

The Chairman—How many are in the trade in 
London ?—There’s a great. many in our quarter 
isavichons), and there is.a great many down.in 

hitechapel. i : 

In further examination the witness said that 
greenfinches were constantly sold as linnets, and 
that a great many birds were taken.in the breeding 
season. At the conclusion of his eyidenes the wit 
ness was asked by an_hon. member of. the Com- 
mittee whether he would take him ont with him to 
see the process of birdcatohing; and the witneas 
replied, amid laughter, “ Indeed, I will, sir.” 
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[THE BETROTHED OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. | 


THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIA. 


Ws present on this occasion a portrait of the 
Grand Duchess Maria of Russia, that amiable, sweet, 
and charming lady who is soon to become a daughter 
of England. The“ Almanach de Gotha” records her 
birth alone; and her public life has been compara- 
tively unimportant. It is from scattered materials 
therefore that we are able to supply some authentic 
biographical sketch to our readers. 

This illustrious lady was born October 5th, 1853, 
and is therefore in her twentieth year. A curious 
matter of chronology turns up in connection with the 
bare record of the date. The fifth day of October is 
the seventeenth according to the Russian mode of 
reckoning, and the difference of the twelve days is 
-occasioned by the variation in the Julian and Grego- 
rian calendars. When the new system was adopted 
in England, in the reign of George the Second, serious 
riots arose and mobs assembled in vast and multitu- 
-dinous force, clamouring for the restoration of what 
might have been twelve days of their natural lives. 
Russia alone retains the Old Style. The Princess of 
whom we write is daughter of the Emperor Alexan- 
der the Second by his wife Maria Alexandrovna, a 
Princess of Hesse. She possesses, as is manifest 
from the portrait, considerable personal attractions: 
delicate brown hair, eyes perfect in their radiance, a 
sweetly rounded figure, and, in fine, those manifold 
alurements which uniformly command admiration, 
homage, and affection. Nor, by the accounts which 
have arrived, are her charms only of the physical 
order, Early in life she enjoyed the high advan- 
tages of the best instruction, and extensive travel has 
familiarized her with the tastes and pursuits of 
courts and people other than her own. Her personal 
amiability of disposition has-been greatly noticed ; 
and in particular her assiduous care and vigilant 
attention concerning the poor and their needs, Such 
couduct towards those of lowly social position must 
win the hearts of all, and the Princess is regarded 











with a perfectly enthusiastic passion by the general 
mass of the population. In St. Petersburg she has 
taken the closest personal interest ia the public 
charities, and she has also manifested her intimate 
concern in many cases of individual distress. 
Her feminine passion for flowers is said to 
be intense, and of the elaborate productions of 
the artist, the dramatist, and the sculptor she is a 
professed, a discriminating, and a generous admirer. 
Of these tastes some (as Darwin of the Species 
Theory would say, and as better men like Horace 
said before him) are doubtless inherited. ‘The Rus- 
sian rulers have always displayed high sensibility 
toward Art and the professors of Art. Our best 
operatic performers, our best sculptors, and our most 
accomplished members of the charming histrionic 
profession find always a hearty welcome, a keen ap- 
preciation, and a magnificent income in the Russian 
capital, and they are sure to possess the patronage of 
the Court. The Grand Duchess has been chiefly con- 
spicuous in this display of her fine ssthetic sympa- 
thies and sentiments. The marriage is said to be the 
proximate issue of pure love—of love which, as Keble 
beautifully says, is “the first best gift of Heaven.” 
That splendid solace of our lives, that divinely given 
sum of all our human happiness, has not always 
descended upon the nobles or the most wealthy. The 
marriages of monarchs have been arranged with a 
view to political expediency. Such marriages, for 
example, were those of the English Charles the 
Second with Catherine of Braganza ; of George the 
Fourth with Caroline of Brunswick, whom he effec- 
tually murdered ; or, again, of the First Buonaparte 
with Marie Louise of Austria. A singular story 
clings around the latter lady—beautiful as the rosy 
hours but heartless. As Byron says: 

And she, pale Austria’s mournful flower, 

Thy still imperial bride, 
How bears she now the threatening hour ? 
Still clings she to thy side? 

If still she loves thee hoard that gem 

‘Tis worth thy vanished diadem, 
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Ata national Congress, we are sorry to say, Louise 
—supreme in her grace and exquisite in her ample 
fascination—was led in on the arm of the Duke of 
Wellington! Recent English marriages have beer of 
a better sort. They have been prompted by natural 
affection, and therefore truly happy. No more touch- 
ing record of a life’s devotion is to be found than 
that of our widowed, and noble, and well-beloved 
Queen, In the case of the Sailor Prince, of the 
the Duke of Edinburgh, all England will look upon 
the match with interest and with respectful and sin- 
cere affection. The Duke is said to have made the 
acquaintance of the lovely Russian Princess while, 
when yet a middy, he was on a visit to St. Peters- 
burg, to have fallen in love with her “straight off ” 
on the spot, and to have entertained most fondly the 
idea of their marriage. In the spring of the present 
year the Duke visited the Grand Duchess and her 
mother at Sorrento—a place where the very air of 
sunpy Italy is filled with love and fragrant in tender- 
ness. All was decisively arranged, and the betrothal 
has been authoritatively announced. If, as the elder 
Hood has said, “ there’s nothing on earth like making 
love,” we may suppose that the union of a gallant 
English Prince—with all that could captivate the 
sweet feminine nature, handsome, refived, brave, 
dignified—with the aimable and beautiful and fasci- 
nating object of his choice, will command the best 
wishes of the entire English people. The Duke, we 
may add, is to spend of the year in England 
and part in Russia, The Princess will retain her 
own religion, that, namely, of the Greek Church, but 
the children are to be brought up as Protestants, or, 
if that be the same thing, as membors of the State 
sect now liberally established. The “religious diffi- 
culiy” of the marriage was satisfactorily surmounted; 
though, by the way, the Greek Church, unlike the 
Roman, adheres to primitive antiquity, and is not 
ostensibly and: by profession a persecating commu- 
nion. The Princess is to receive a handsome dower, 
as also will the Prince from the English Exchequer, 
Concerning the character of the alliance varying 
opinions will be entertained, Russia and England 
have too long been somewhat antipathetic ; perhaps 
some conciliation or even useful alliance may at 
length be attained, The recollections of Sebastopol 
and one or two little possibilities as concerning our 
Indian ns are rather awkward themes for 
mortal cogitation. On the other hand however Rus- 
sia is the rising power of Europe, and will presuma- 
bly be the dominant one. Froude, and Stuart Mill, 
and Blackie, and Freeman—four leading men of 
European repute—have expressed many high ideas 
in favour of Europ tion with Russia, and 
have thought also that ultimately some good alliance, 











political as well as marital, might be attained. We 
offer no opinion on the point ; but we think that the 
young and rising and gigantic power is at least pre- 
ferable to the numerous silly alliances which the 
English princes have thoughtlessly contracted. The 
charmed circle has been broken through, and the 
knot of German adventurers have come to grief— 
seriously so. A Princess, our beloved, our gracious 
Louise, married Lord Lorne, himself a descendant of 
that historic Somerled, Lord of the Isles, A Prince 
is now about to wed with Russia. How graceful, 
gracious, political and natural a proceeding if we at 
some time contracted a close American alliance! A 
rich American gentleman, of refined and elegant 
tastes, is quite as good as, or better than, the needy, 
impecunious, coarse and ignorant individuals who 
have too often married themselves within the circle 
of the Royalty of England. If the Plantagenets 
married subjects or social inferiors—according to 
the cant term—so assuredly may Guelphs. Au An- 
glo-American alliance would be a national glory for 
both countries, Meanwhile the many satellites of 
the Crown, the court, and the aristocracy, will have 
much. to talk about and much to eagerly discuss in 

the * brilliant ceremonial ” which is now rapidly ap- 

proaching. ‘None but the brave deserve. the fair,” 

and the brave do certainly deserve them, and ought 
to get them ever. Our Prince is brave; he deserves 
the fair, and quite shortly he will possess the fair— 
one of the fairest, one of the most desirable, one of 

the loveliest of the very sex consecrated to our human 
lives. And for the culmination, the apex, when it 

arrives, we may translate and accommodate a good 

motto, occasionally still to be found on the dear old 

old rings, “May the union endure.” 





Tue TALLEsT Bripce In THE Wor.tp.—The 
highest bridge in the world is said to be the Ver- 
rugas Viaduct, on the Lima and Oroya Railroad, in 
the Andes of Peru. The viaduct crosses a moun- 
tain torrent, called the Agua de Verrugas, in a wild 
and picturesque locality, 12,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea. The structure consists of four deck 
spans of the Fink type of truss, three of which are 
110 ft. long, and one, the cen span, 125 ft. long. 
The spans rest on piers built of wrought-irom 
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columns. The.piers are 50 ft. long by ds ft. wide on 
fle top. _There being three piers, the total length 
of the viaduct is 575 ft. The piers are the Porte: 
feature of interest, and are respectively 145 ft., 
952 ft. and 187 ft. high. Each pier consists of 
twelve legs, which in plan form.a rectangle. The 
legs are composed of a seriés of wrought-iron six- 
segment columns, in le of 25 ft., connections 
being made by cast-iron joint boxes having tenons 
on each end running into the column. The’ tenons 
and the face of casting against which the colamn 
bears are machine-dressed, so as to obtain an accn- 


rate fit and perfect bearing surface. The columns |: 


have an exterior diameter of 12 in., and a diameter, 
including flanges; of 16 in. Compared with other 
works of @ similar type, such as the Crumlin via- 
duct, which has hitherto borne off the palm, it is 
far ahead, both in magnitude and perfections of de- 
tails. 








GOWAN CASTLE, 


Ir was a wild, lonely i where stood the ancient 
castle of the Gowans. On the left a wide, sterile 
moor, on the right and rear a dark, thick forest, whose 
mammoth trees partially devoid of foliage seemed 
like giants bare-armed and threatening. Cheerless 
as the place was the old stone structure with its black, 
moss-covered walls, its tall towers and frowning bat- 
tlements gave it a more sombre appearance. It was 
only on the brightest days, when looking down the 
avenue in front—where years previous had been moat, 
drawbridge, and portcullis—toward the little hamlet 
atthe base of the hill, that one could imagine any 
beauty in the landscape. 

But to the Lady Mary Gowan it was pleasant be- 
cause it washome. Here she had first seen the light; 
here, with only an occasional absence, she had grown 
up to lovely womanhood, and here her parents both 
had died within a short interval, and had been buried 
in the family tomb directly in the rear of the castle, 
where reposed the remains of a long line of ancestors. 

Proud of her home and the numberless traditions 
that were connected with it, and prouder still of the 
former glory of her name, Lady Mary wished no new 
abode, but was contented to remain here with only 
her aunt, the Honourable Mrs, Meagher, for a com- 
panion. 

Save an occasional visit to Dublin or a ride to the 
lakes of Killarney she took no amusement, unless her 
charity calls upon her tenants may be considered as 
such. As to guests she had but few, and yet from 
among these during the last year a change had been 
wrought in her life, a mystic spell seemed cast upon 
ber heart and she loved, loved with an intensity that 
was painful even to herself. 

Captain Sinclair, of the Royal Navy, the second 
son of the Earl of Westmoreland, had met:her once in 
Dublin and shortly after made a flying visit to the 
castle, Her charming simplicity, her bright, truthful 
face, and her gentle dignity, to say nothing of her 
beauty, at once captivated him, and ha resolved to 
make her his wife at the end of his next cruise. And 
yet he said nothing of his feelings to her, though he 
7 at parting, and confused boty ber and him- 
self. 

“Does he care for me? Have I, a Gowan, dared 
to love without hope of return? Oh, shame!” 

Aud, burying her face in her hands, the maiden 
wept bitter tears of mortification. That her first and 
only love should thus be born unasked caused her 
grief more poignant than an ordinary orgauism could 
experience. Six months had passed since then, and 
yet the intensity of her emotion had hardly abated, 
for the slightest thought of him would call the hot 
tears to her eyes, the scarlei to her cheek. 

Sitting one morning by her harp she sang'a plain- 
tive ballad, and as the last echoes died away his.voice 
sounded on her ear, Her eyes diiated, a tremor went 
over her frame, and she glanced anxiously around. 
All was still, no one present but herself, A super- 
Stitious fear crept into her heart and she soughi to 
arise, but something seemed to hold her in her seat. 

“Oh, father, what is it?” she murmured, trému- 
lously. “Is he dead? Is this his wraith talking to 
me?” 

“It is I, my lady!” sounded a shrill, unearthly 
Voice, 

The maiden turned deathly pale; her limbs shook 
beneath her, and resting her hands on the frame of 
her harp she slowly turned her head. 

At that instant a tall figure enveloped in black 
crape came suddenly into the room and, raising one 
hand, said, in a mocking voice: 

“Well mayest thou feel terror! Knowest thou 
«hen the house of Gowan is tainted with English 
blood what will follow? Did not thy father tell thee 
before he died, rash girl?” 

‘ “And you——” said the girl, breathing heavily, 
you are Bertra, the sorceress!” 

Ay, 80 idiots call me,” answered the woman, 





scornfully. “But thou who art educated and wise 
may know better, may know that I study while idlers 
sleep. But enough. Didst hear what I said to thee ? 
Dost know the curse that hovers o’er this traitorous 
love of thine?” 

“ Curse ?” 

‘Ay, curse as black asthe waters of Dunbray 
Cliff, as deep as the Mirror Lake, as, potent as poison, 
as eternal as these rocks that have stood the storms 
of centuries. Wilt thou escape it, or wilt thou die by 
inches in lingering agony ?” 

, The figure started forward, and clutching the 
girl by the arm placed her glaring eyes close to her 
face, 

“Unhand me,” exclaimed Lady Mary, in mingled 
fear and disgust. ‘‘Do you know who I am?” 

“Ay, none knows better, since I was present at 
thy birth, Nay, start not, there is not one pulsaticn 
of thy heart that is strange to me, not one desire of 
thy mind that is unknown to nie.” 

“Enough,” interposed Lady Mary; composedly. “I 
am tired of your ranting, My servants must watch 
better lest you get in again. Leave me.” 

The woman’s sharp eyes rolled and glinted, her 
facial muscles contracted, and she worked her long 
bony fingers together, but she moved not, 

The maiden regarded her a moment in mingled 
wonder and contempt, and then said: 

“Stop. I will test you once, strange creature that 
youare! Tell me at once what my thoughts are— 
now—this instant!” 

The beldame laughed, a hollow, exultant laugh, 
and, raising both hands, duswered, in a cracked 
voice: 

“Even at this second thou art wondering if I 
am a witch, or if thy family had a curse,” 

She paused,and, grinning, showed her yellow 
teeth. Lady Mary grew white again and compressed 
her lips. 

“But that is not. all,” continued the sorceress. 
* At the instant 1 stopped thou asked thyself if the 
Earl of Westmoreland’s segond son was alive! 
Ha! Ha! DolInot know?” 

‘* You are in league with the evil one!” said the 
maiden, in a subdued voice, while with a religious 
superstition she mentally repeated a prayer. 

** But thou believest, thou must believe,” rejoined 
Bertra, vehemeutly.. “ Thou darest not drive me 
away since I alone can aid thee! Thou lovest Robert 
Sinclair, and he loves thee.” 

“ Oh, Heaven !” 

* But that love is torture, then death. It joys 
thee to know that he loves thee. Better had thy 
miud split. up. Come here, sit thee down there, 
Listen, then disobey if thou darest !” 

The woman stretched fori. her hand, and Lady 
Mary, controlled by her superior will, but thinking a 
spell had been cast upon. her, dropped upon a has- 
sock while Bertra seated herself on the sofa. 

A weird silence ensued, but the old woman’s lips 
moved as if muttering an incantation, while Lady 
Mary trembled and waited. 

Suddenly Bertra shook as if with a spasm, and 
then, emitting a wolfish chuckle, grasped one of her 
hearer’s hands, and began: 

“There shall be but one heir left of the house of 
Gowan—a woman fair and comely. Let her take 
heed what comes after. If sheshall marry a native 
Celt, with eyes of black and hair of black, and manly 
form she shall revel in love and joy, and the ancieut 
glory of her name shall be renewed ; but if she shall 
marry an Englishman with deceitful eyes of blue, 
whose hand like all his accursed race is red with 
Irish blood, then shall her mind decay, her heart 
grow hard, her body stoop and all her offspring live 
in loathsome disease until she murders each one, 
and——” 

“Stop!Iimplore you! I cannot bear it!” 

“Tt is with thyself, girl, Hear me, then do as 


thou wilt! Her husbaud shall leave her, and 
she shall die in the woods without home or 
shelter.” 


Covering her face with her hands, Lady Mary 
began to weep. The horrible picture invoked by the 
sorceress filled her soul with terror, and burdened 
her heart with sorrow. She remembered now that 
her father had tried to tell her something upon his 
death-bed, but that his strength failed him and the 
effort ended in a spasm of pain, which, she argued, was 
doubtless superinduced by the revolting nature of the 
communication he was about to make, But had she, 
oh, Heaven! only this alternative? Must she give 
up Robert or perish in this dreadful way? He was 
not to blame for Ireland’s wrongs! It was unjust as 
well as unreasonable to make an individual suffer for 
a nation’s crime! 

“Tt's.all sophistry, girl,”” sounded the whining 
voice of the sorceress, ‘* Thou canst not explain this 
away, or coax it away, or drive it away ; it’s a living, 
breathing, active curse! See, I follow thee iy thy 
thoughts! Ha! ha! I know them all!” 





“Go away! My heart is breaking! I must be 
alone!” 

“TI obey, my lady. But remember my words. 
ere will always be near. Seek not to deceive 

er!’ 

And with a low croaking which sounded like the 
rattle of a snake, the old woman went out as silently 
as she came, 

Lady Mary, nearly in the depth of despair, buried 
her face in the lounge. 

* * 2 © . 

Two weeks had passed. ‘Twas a wild, stormy 
night. The Honourable Mrs. Meagher aud Lady 
Mary Gowan sat together in the large parlour, before 
a glowing fire, 

The former, fair, fat and rosy, offered a striking 
contrast to the pale, pensive girl, with her large, 
listless eyes, which from much thought already wore 
a haggard look. 

For « long time neither had spoken, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Meagher, feeling her eyes begin to 
_ suddenly roused herself, an said, with a little 

augh: 

“ Dear me, child, how stupid it is, to be sure; I 
was nearly going off to sleep.” 

* What! when the wind howls as it does now, and 
the hail beats so spitefully?” Lady Mary replied. 
“ Hark! hear the gust ; it seems as if these old walls 
shook. "Tis a fearful night on the sea, and Dunbray 
Cliff is one eddy of seething foam. May the Virgin, 
protect the poor sailors!” 

And she sighed as she thought of one dearer to her 
than life, and yet one if spared by the ruler of the 
tempest could never be hers. 

“ How gloomy you are, Mary ; your mind runs on 
dismal things,” answered her aunt, wonderingly. 
* It’s no worse to-night than it was last night, and 
ships are always in peril. I can’t think what’s come 
over you, unless you are lonely and tired of our 
secluded life,” 

“Yos, that’s it—I am tired of it!” the maiden 
hastened to say, faltering before her aunt’s search- 
ing gaze. 

~Then we must go down to Dublin and stay 
awhile, or, better, spend a few weeks in London, 
It would do you good—mercy! what’s that?” 

She started forward in her chair as a thunder- 
ous crash against the west wing of the building 
caused the windows to rattle and the doors to 
shake. 

Lady Mary sprang up in alarm and knelt by 

fhe side of her relative, burying her face in her 
ap. 
Anon the sound was twice repeated, accompa- 
nied by a rumble and a concussion as of falling 
bodies. 

The Hon. Mrs, Moagher now became anxious, and 
was about to ring for a servant when the butler en- 
tered, and in a voice quivering with fear announced 
that the west turret was falling to pieces, that a 
portion of the battlements had been carried away, 
and that nearly all the windows on the west were 
broken. 

“Itis a warning!” cried Lady Mary, in mingled 
anguish and apprehension, “ The ruin of our house 
begins.” 

And then, clenching her hands, she raised her pal- 
lid face upward and tried to pray. 

At a motion from the Hon, Mrs. Meagher the ser- 
vant vanished, and then she tried toreason with her 
niece, to dispel her superstitious fancies and to quiet 
her fears, 

But Lady Mary was excited, frightened, and could 
not be soothed. 

Moments passed in silence, broken only by the 
girl's sobs, and then as no more stone had fallen she 
became comparatively quiet, and shortly after retired 
to her room in the south-west corner, 

From some strange whim she placed her lamp on 
the window-sill, and allowed the shutters to remain 


open. 

Thus the blackness of the night was made visible, 
and the room assumed a dusky yellow glare 
weird in the extreme; but it was consonant with the 
maiden’s feelings. 

For the last two days she had thought of nothing 
but death and the words of Bertra, the sorceress. 
In the shrieking tempest she seemed to see death; 
especially was the Dunbray Cliff before her mental 
vision, white with foam, red with blood. In her fu- 
ture life the misery foretold by the sorceress frowned 
continually upon her, 

Yhis agitated reflection had weakened her nerves, 
so.that sleep was nearly impossible; and now, drop- 
ping into a chair, she locked her hands around her 
knees, and gazed earnestly at the yellow flame 
against the black window. An hour passed, and yet 
she had not moved. 

Suddenly the window sash raised, then opened ; a 
hand grasping a broken sword was thrust in—thena 
leg encased in @ heavy boot and torn dress—the 
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next instant its mate—and@ at last the body, but 
partially covered with rent shirt and doublet, slid 
into the room. 

Lady Mary sat Ifke one in a trance. Was sho 
dreaming ? Was it his face cnt and streaming with 
blood, bis hair hanging dank and wet around’ his 
shoulders, his arms bare and lacerated with briars 
and rocks? Anon, he moved the lamp from the 
window’ and closed the sash. 

“Mary, Mary! Do you not know me? Beéhold 
me, all byt dead, and the last of my noble crew! 
Wrecked last night‘on Denbray Oliff, chased like a 
beast since then by the wrecker fiends, I fly to you 
for safety. Hiding in this forest 1 saw this light. 
Creeping along to the west wall by the aid’ of the 
vinesand broken stones I managed toelimb up. Hven 
now the énraged pirates search for me.” ; 

“Oh, Heaven! am I awake?! ‘Are you here? 
Robert! Robert !” I 

She staggered forward, her breath eoming quick 
aud fast, and touched his hand to assure herself that 
he was really flesit and blood. And as she realized 
it mortification was added to her strange emotions. 

“Tam weak and faint,” he gasped, clutching at a 
chair, ‘‘ Water, give me water, love, and hide me; 
for they will murder me ; hide me here, where they 
will not dare to look for me.” 

“In my chamber ?” she ejaculated, retreating a 
pace and covering her face with her hands. -“ My 
mame, my honour ‘Will be compromised! Oh, 
Heaven ! what can I do?” 

He heard not her words, for his strength kad 
gone. He had sunk to the floor insensible. When 
she withdrew her hands she uttered a shriek of hor+ 
ror, for it seemed that he was dead. How white hig 
face, how ghastly the blood marks uponit! 'Forget- 
ting everything but her love, she brought water and 
towels, and bathed his face and chafed his wrists, 
meantime weeping and praying. At last.be ned 
his eyes, and impulsively caught her hand and 
pressed it to his lips with ardent devotion. She 
drew back blushing, and, thankful yet confused, 
stood for a moment irresolute. He seemed hardly 
conscious of his act, however, for presently his lids 
dropped again, his face began a blank. 

“He will be ill, he is exhausted with fighting 
and fatigue! Heaven seems to have sent him to 
me. Had not, the turret fallen and scarred the 
walls, he could not have climbed up. He must not 
dic! He must have care, but I cannot reveal his 
presence here. What shall I do ?” 

She walked the room a moment,'her arms locked 
across her breast, her eyes upraised as if seeking 
counsel from above. Every instant was precious, she 
must act. Abruptly leaving the room she hurried 
downstairs, sought old Martin, the hall porter, and 
with many sighs and sobs confided her sécret to him, 
but said nothing of the curse. 

“ "ll serve you, my dear lady, with my last breath,” 
said the white-haired retainer, tenderly patting her 
hand, a liberty she vouchsafed to him out of regard 
tor his age and faithfulness, “The young man shall 
live. Do you returr at once and in.a moment I will 
come with food and wine, and we will remove him 
where you may think best.” 

Lady Mary returned to her chamber and found it 
in darkness, the only gleam of light that of tlie decay- 
ing fire. Somewhat surprised, but thinking the 
wind had extinguished her lamp, she caught up a 
piece of paper, iguited it in the coals, and as it blazed 
she saw—not Robert but Bertra the sorceress, smirk- 
ing in her subtle way. 

* You here?” cried the girl, recoiling in alarm and 
dropping the paper. “How did you get in? Where 
is he? Speak, you wicked woman, speak !” 

“TI told thee I should always be near,” rejoined 
the woman, picking up the paper and lighting the 
lamp, “But thou didst doubt me, thou didst dare to 
set thy will against mine. Ha, ha! of what avail is 
it? Look around thee. Dost thou see him?” 

And rolling her eyes until the whites were out- 
ward the old woman bobbed her head and clapped 
her hands as if in fiendish joy. 

With a prayer for strength Lady Mary glanced 
around the apartment, but. her lover was not to be 
secon. There, near the fire where he had Jain, was 
his broken sword, but no other indication of his pre- 
sence remained. 

Bertra watclied her and laughed satisfactorily as 
she saw the cloud of amazement and sorrow settle 
upon the maiden’s brow. That taunting chuckle 
roused thegirl’s spirit, and advancing menacingly she 
exclaimed: 

“Tell me what you have done with him, yon foul 
being! I’llendure no more! I believeSir Thomas 
Knowles, my old lover, my persecutor, has set you 
to play these tricks. Ah, you laugh! Now may 
man’s strength be given me, for I'll choke you if you 
don’t confess!’’ 

Her grief had culminated in rage. A red spot 
burned on each cheek, her eyes flashed fire, her little 





hands worked nervously as she sprang forward ‘to 
cateh the woman by the neck, ‘The latter retreated 
and at that instant-old' Martin entered,’ Astonished 
at beholding the sorceress and alarmed at the attitude 
of his mistress he dropped his basket and’ came lias+ 
itily forward. 

“*Thy mistress is besidé herself with’ accersed 
love,” shined Bertra, making passes in the air. 
‘Secure her that she’may do herself no karm.’"” ° 

Martin caught Lady Mary by the arms and Bo- 


sought her to be quiet, at the same time’ ordering: 


Bertra to léave the castle, but she moved not, except 
to throw some dust upon the fire. é‘ 

In the meantime Lady Mary struggled and pleaded, 
and Marti# ‘cursed Bertra as a witch, 

Presently @ thin, grayish smoke camé up from the 
grate, and the woman put something in her mouth, 


Denser grew the vapour, and as it filled the room the || 


maiden and Martin yawned and showed sigus- of 
somnolence, ; 

Bertra laughed lowly and nodded her head, but 
kept her mouth ‘firmly closed: Despite their struggles 
the sybtle vapour gradtally enveloped their senses, 
and in a moment the old man’s head fell back and 
the maiden slept upon his bosom. Theu Bertra arose 
and clapped her hands thrice, and from a wardrobe 
came forth two men bearing fn their arms the insen- 
sible Robert. Silently'they left the room, slowly and 
cautiously they left the castle and vanished in the 


night. 


Bertra now placed Lady Mary upon ther bed, and 
then taking old Martin by‘the shoulders dragged him 
into the entry. 

x ® ® * * 

* Tt must have been a dream, child, perhaps a pre- 
sentiment of Robert Siuclait’s death, for his ship was 
lost on Dunbray Olfff and all went down, but as to 
clinging to-it as a fact that is ridiculous,” said the 
Honourable Mrs, Meagher. ‘* You say you were in 
bed in the morning, that there were no signs of any 
one having been in your room, that is enough to 
convince you that it was all a vision.” 

Lady Mary sighed, and shook her head. 

“ Well, if you are determined to believe in it all 
against reason, why I can’t helpit, But if you wish 
to take any pesee you must forget it. You seem to 
forget that which you should remember, and vice 
versa, Next Monday you are to be married, and to 
a man of noble family ; there is happiness before you, 
and yet you hug a fanciful misery. 

The maiden arose and walked the floor, her eyes 
drooping dreamily, her face wearing a peculiar ex- 
pression of blended’supplication and hope. Suddenly 
pausing, she raised one fair hand above her head and 
cried, impressively: 

“I saw it, I lived through it, it was not false. 
Heaven wilt help me,” 

The Hon, Mrs. Meagher gazed upon her in min- 
gled apprehension and pity, but made noreply. She 
evidently thought her temporarily deranged. 

The bridal day came, but brought no guests, for 


Lady Mary was determined that the nuptials, to her | 


so repulsive, should be conducted quietly. 
None but her aunt and the servants were present. 
Sir Thomas Knowles, radiant in a purple velvet doub- 


let, frilled sturt, white silk breeclies, and faultless, 


shoes, not to merttion his golden sword and decora- 
tions, took his betrothed’s cold hand and pressed it 
to his lips as he met her in the entry. She made no 
answer nor motion, but fastened her brown eyes upon 
him with afrigid glance of detestation. 

He bowed as if it were a compliment, and they 
moved on to the parlour. Here the priest was wait- 
ing, and they at once took their places before the 
temporary altar. 

“This will expiate one curse by giving me 
another,” murmured the bride from between her 
white lips, 

The words of the service began, when suddenly 
Sir Thomas grew pale and his facial muscles 
twitched nervously, Rising before him was a tall 
form ina torn shirt, and thick boots, with one hand 
pointing to a ghastly cut in his neck. ' 

Vainly the baronet sought to control himself, 
vainly he clenched his hands and set his teeth, the 
appalling picture overcame him, and with a low, 
gurgling ery for mercy he sank upon his knees. 

The priest uttered a pious ejaculation of horror, 
the bride recoiled, the Hon. Mrs, Meagher looked on 
s dismay, and’ the servants gaped in wonder and 

ear. 

“ What afflicts thee, my son?’’ queried the priest, 
at length. 

But no answer came from his ashen lips, the staring 
eyes never moved, but the muscles of the body re- 
laxed, and the baronet fell back dead. 

“So much for breaking faith with Bertra, whom 
men call the sorceress,” sounded that hollow, un- 
natural] voice, and the womaa gtided in erect and 
stately, her gauzy black robe making her look like 
the corpse before her. “So much for treachery. 


‘Tonet-appeered, and as the gr 
chills went over eagh one. - 
‘to hie bi 





Bia‘ T agt my, duty wall, to Utui,’ ala'Z;not'th faith 
serve him? my reward Hoe sodght’ to kill 
ma, me; bal ba! Vain fool be struck, at air! 
But hin baad track another, stry¢k deep and blood 


camp. + T ue i 4 
Again. the ition that. liad, frightened the ba. 
looked. upon it cold 
-Gleping hig. prayer book 
reast, the-prieat ordered some one to. arrest 
the sorceress, but none moveds, 
* Do Idealin blood?” she shrieked, stamping her 


foot. “No; I growdl not in dastard:tejcks, Thea 
‘how have L.affended?. By:fear Lkeptimy lady from 


marrying Captaia Siaclaic,inoiv !out of: rovenge for 
you dead dead: from: a, coward!s heart; 1 give 
her back her-oulytove. I removeithe curse I made. 
Gome forth?? uh i 

In his ragged clothes still stained with blood Sin. 
clair advanced, and Lady Mary fainted in his arms, 
But joy rarety kills, and o leter,they were 
married, and Fh the ‘ital of 4 fai family passed 
a happy life.. Bortra the sorceress, wes never seen 
in, that part of the couytry again, Gg. W. 8. 

Sas 
FACE TTA. 
wy a Ou 

MaArrraGe ig oftati said to ‘be.a lottery, but Cislobs 
declares hig belief that it is‘a game of cribbage. 

Somesoby : gays’ a wife Should ba like ‘ roast 
lamb—tender and nicély dressed. | A bachietor adds, 
“ But without any, sauce,” 


A Fearrcy Sayine.—Education produces‘ great 


| results in the United States. It'is said to make good 


children even out of the Sinsinnati boys.—Pane 
"* DAWN OF GENIUS.” 

“ What's the use of talking to baby, mamms ?—hs 
can’t nnderstand you !” 

“Why can’t he understand me ?”* 

“ Why, he’s got no teath !"—Pusch. 

PUNISHING THE PARSON, 

Rector; ‘John, I did not see you at church last 

Sunday!” 


John: “Noa, aur, vather 'zent of to chapel, and 
sez ef you waant lend ’un the wheelbarrow, 1 bpeant 
to go to. church agaan, never no moat,”"—uan. 

‘A PICTURE OF INNOCENCE. 

Child:.. “I know, mamma, why papa is so fond of 
that picture up there!” 

Mother: “Wy, dear 2” 

Seon Terribles “ Because it’s his ‘ Hobbe-ma,” 


A SWAIN ON ST, SWITHIN. 
In thunder and|rainicome St. Ssvithia this year. 
He christened the apples; withak turned the beer, 
South- westerly winds purvailed most ways 


about; 

And .- showarsmust, ha’ been purty general, 
ne : 

So now we shall see if the old sayan's true— 

More or less rain, to ‘fall forty days and nights 
through ; f é 

Or, on the contrary, "twill turo ont a lie 

By them days and nights, more or less, beun’ 
dry. 

But. this infarmation’s what I wants to know; 

How fur do St, Swithun’s authority go? 

Is’t ali the world over, or s’pozun "tis not, 

Whereabouts ig the line draa’d to mark off the 
spot? 

There’ was once some folks somewhere, as I've 
a heer’d say, 

Tried to hedge in the cuckoo; some wise med 
like t 


hey 
Could: piraps, teo, St. Swithnn contrive to fence 


round, 
The weather unless hovommands without bound. 


St. Swithun, all on un there is to regard 
Lies buried in Winchester Cathedral Church- 


yard. 
The room he takes up there by no manes ben’t 


wide ;, 

But havé’a got broader dominions outside? 

T doan’t half believe they ixtends uo gurt way; 

Med be not so fur off as Botany Bay. 

St, Swithun o’ no Botany Bay didn’t know ; 

Thought there was &.wus place than that dowa 
below, 

To think we should git tingo’ cooked mate from 


there, I 
’Ood old Swithun and Dunstan, and them, b* 
made stare! 
From sad sooperstition how 'tis to be free, 
Droo ziunce gnd zivulization, like we !—Punch. 
LOCKED UP. 
Somewhere on the second floor is a sort. of # cu 
board, which is, I believe, described in the agent? 
catalogue as @ dressing-room : 


oursel 
cially 


Ih 
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From the day I first entered our vew mansion the 
door of that closet has been locked. 

The key of thé door of that closet is invariably, in 
Rose Anna’s pocket... : 

Rose Anna, on being questioned as to the contents 
of that cupboard, declares 

“Tt has nothing to do with me,” 

“Me” am her fawfal husband, mind, and “ Me,” 
on pressing the question, am told 

“To mind my own business,” 

Unfair! Unjust!! Ungenerous tt! 

Ihave no wish to, cast. any reflection upon the 
being who, at the altar, united herself to. Hepry Fual- 
lalove, who linked her fate with his, who became 
his half-and-half, and, swore to love, cherish, and 
obey him, ‘ 

Let it suffiee now that. she mistrusts. her Henry. 


As the lady says in “The Wicked World,” 


There ate‘ words for other agonies, but: none’ for 
this 
To return to our closet. 
Rose Anna (as usual) is out. . RospAuna (as is 
customary) has left me to mind the house. Rose 


Anna (in her habitual manner) has said nothing about 


dinner, , 

To mind the house effectually I strall out over: it, 
and to my surprise discover a key in the lock of 
the Bluebeard. closet,, with a bunch suspending 
therefrom. 

Of course: if I had been warned not te.go inte the 
closet I should not think of doing so; of course if I: 
thought for a moment it was Rose Anna’s desire I 


should remain unacquainted with the contents af the, 


cupboard I would not dream of entering it ; but ag 
my wife has simply invariably locked the door, and 
refused to tell me why she did so, I, ag master of 
the house, consider it my duty now that occa- 
sion offers, to inspect the interior of the, secret 
chamber. 

I open the door cautiously. 

The first thing upon which my eye rests is « shelf, 
upon that shelf is a large pot, and on the pet is in- 
scribed, in legible characters, the word “jam.” 

I am very fond of jam (a weakness, 1 belteve, I 
share with many other notabilities), and Rose Anna 
has systematically denied me the enjoyment of this 
luxury for breakfast, on the ground that there 
“wasn’t any.” 

Oh, it would eut me to the quick to think my Rosey 
capable of deceit! 

I wonder if it is really jam! 

I wonder what sort of jam it fed 

I wonder if it is the kind E like! 

I wonder, if I were to taste it, if she would ever 
find me out. 

I beg sincerely to assure all our readers that it. is 
neither curiosity nor greediness that leads me to. take 
off the paper cover, apply my fimger to. the interior, 
and then place the game finger in my mouth! Not’ 


Iam as incapable of inquisitiveness as I am of glut- | 


tony ! 

I try to find out what sort.of jam-it is. 

wee trying to discover whether it is the kind 

ike, 

The more I taste it the less I am able tomake up 
my mind on this important point; but as there is a 
tin of mixed biseuits on the samo shelf, if I clear my 
palate with a few of them, I have no doubt I shall 
arrive at a decision in the course of the afternocon— 
if the jam lasts long enough. 

Hark! 

And once more with greater earnestness than be- 
fore—Hark ! 

There is a footstep on the stairs! 

A quick, hurried footstep ; also. a qnick, hurried 
Voice : 

“My keys! Louisa, how can you be: so absurd? 
Can’t have lost them.” 

The voice is Rose Anna’s, the footsteps are. Rose 
Auna’s, the keysare Rose Anna’s, the cupboard is 
Rose Anna’s, and+-ch, agony of agonies!—the jam 
is Rose Anna’s, 

I shrink behind a packet of groceries. TI am too 
taken aback fo come forward—I hold my breath—I 
wipe my guilty fingers. 

“ Be still, my heart~—she comes!” 

T hear her breathing outside the door. Between 
ourselves Rose Anna breathes a good deal—espe- 
cially after coming up.two flights of staixs. 

I hear her sweet voice murmur a word, gud to 
my ears that word sounds like “drat.” The next 
thing I héar is the closet door slammed, the key 
‘uroed sharply in thelock, and my wife’s somewhat 
Leavy tread descending the stairs, After that I hear 
the street door bang, and I know that until her re. 
‘urn I am a prisoner in the ewpboard. 

Locked in! A prisoner !! Alode with the jam!!! 
‘ Like ror Lixge,—At the present season hay fever 
'8 prevalent in some diatricts. Homeopathy supplies 
the remedy for this camplaint, ‘The natural antidote 
‘ohay is straw. It is best taken in the form of 





strawberries, of which, as all the straw they contain. 
has’ only a nominal existence, the patient used not 
limit himself to- infinitesimal quant ties, but can eat 


4 any amount.—Punch. 


A LADY, returning. from an unprofitable trip te 
church, declared thas “ when she saw the souk of 
those Smiths, and then thought of the things her own 
poor girls had to wear, if it wasn’t for tlie consolation 
of r m, she did nat know what she should do, 

A Humorous Rzpux.-A_ rich. old fellaw. whe 
owns. more houses than any one man in his county, 
was waited upon by ® committee for a subscription 
to build a fence about the cometery. His remark was 
chavsoteristio, as -well ag, hymowons “ Gentlemen, 
I have:always ‘matte ita rule in my business never 
to make any repairs until the tenants begin to com- 
plain. 


apicenpenl pital ae biealey 
THE AGED PILGRIM’S STORY. 


I wrnt not enter in; 
I'll sit me down outside, 

And tell you, if you'll listen, friend, 
About my foolish pride, 

And how my only son was lost 
For the want of one true guide. 


We had as fair a child 
Pe~ ever blew saat 
.noble, loving, trut 
But wilful, sir, and hot _ 
, A brightand blooming“ passion-flower” 
That beautified ‘our‘cot: 


I, in my blindness, cried, 
The child shall choose his, way ; 
I will not have his spirit curbed, 
Or cloud his youth’s fair day; 
Whate’er he asks that to him gtve, 
' Nor force him to obey.” 
‘The swift posse glided on, 
Butrah the loving eid 
ut, a vi ild was.g 
And we had in bes wie 
An uneurbed tyrant, all equipped 
To run a lawless race, 


He has nearly run his race, 
And gone we know not where, 

With base —y long ago, 
His mother died of care; 

And now, my friend, all I can do 
Is to follow him with prayer. 


The old man ceased to speak, 
And raised his eyes above, 

Only to meet his listener’s gaze 
Bent on him full of love, 

And the look of anguish on hisfaee 
Did the pilgrim’s spirit move. 

“My father! oh, my father! 
Your pilgrimage is done! 

The heart-felt prayers you offered up 
Have heavenly answer won: 

In me, rescued saving graee, 
Behold your long lost son |” 

The sire then entered in 
To the cot with comforts rife ; 

He took his grandchild on his knee, 
And kissed his son’s FenNg, wife, 

And remained an honoured, happy guest 
All the best. of his peaceful li es aa 








GEMS, 

Never resents supposed injury till you know 
the views and motives of the author of it, and on 
no occasion relate it, 

T= more @ man knows the less he is apt to talk 
—discretion allays his heat, and makes him coolly 
deliberate what and where to speak. 

WE must not always speak all that we know— 
that were mere folly; but whata man saya should 
be what he thinks, otherwise it is knevery, 

Ir a cat had wings, no bird would be left in the 
air. If every one had what he is wishing, who 
would have anything ? 


ss 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


_ Orro or Roszs-—Otte (or more properly attar) 
of roses is‘an essential oil obtained in India from 
the petals of three species. of rase, namely, Kosa 
centifolia, moschata, and damascena; but in suck 
small quantities that, according to Heber, about 
20,000 roses ave. required to yield a rupee weight 
(176 ins) of attar; and this quantity is worth 
101. Siam velse-gaadens of Ghazeepore have long 
been famed for the production of the precious liquid. 
These gardens arelarge fields, planted with rows of 
smali rosebushes. ‘he blossoms, which unfoldin 
the morning, are all gathered before noon. and their 





petals are at once placed in clay’stills, and dis- 
tilled with twice their weight of water. The ro<e- 
water which comes over is|placed in shallow vessels 
covered with meist muslin, to exclude dust, and 
exposed all night to the coolair, The attar rises to 
the top of the wateras a kind of yellowish scum, 
and is carefully swept.off with a feather, and trans. 
ferred to @ small vial. This process is .repeated 
morning after morning, till nearly the whole of the 
oil is separated fromjthe water. Attar of roses is 
very frequently adulterated with oil of sandal. 
oa, spermaceti, oil of geranium, and other.ingre+ 
enta. 

Warer Ginpina.—Mix together powdered gold 
and quicksilver until you have a thin paste ; paint 
the paste over the article to be gilt, then put the 
article into a very hot oyen, when the quicksilver wilt 
volatilize, leaving the gold upon the artiele, which 
must then be burnished to give.ita brilliant sur- 
face. _ Of course, this process will not do for Britan- 
nia metal goods, or goods soldered with soft soldgr. 
Tt is véry little used, electro-gilding having super- 
seded it. If you have mixed sufficient gold with 
os Water: will not go. through it whem 

urnished. 





STATISTIQS. 


County Courts. —Tho ‘busiiless of the Connty 
Courts of England shows, tendency to decrease. 
The plaints entered, which exceeded 975,000 in 1862, 
and seemed fagapproaching 9 million, have since 
declined, and in 1872 were only 900,775, . Three of 
the 59 cireuits had im that year, each of them, less 
than 9,000 plaints entered, and less than 4,000 causes 
determiued. The number of equitable suits or ~ 
ceedings on the 59 circuits fell to 683 last year. Tho 
number of deserted wives’ protection orders, which 
was 841 in 1870, fell to 690 im 1871, but recovered to 
747 im 1872. 

PARLIAMENTARY OONSTITUVENCIES.—~ A Parlia- 
mentary return shows that the number of persons 
now on the register of electors entitled to vote for 
members of Parliament is as. followa:—In England 
and Wales there are 800,769 persona on the regiater 
for the counties and 1,356,526 for the ; in 
Scotland, 81,298 for the counties, aud 181,460 for the 
boroughs; in Ireland, 174,341 for the counties, and 
50,170 for the boroughs. ‘The total is 2,644,564; but 
as there are many persons registered more than once, 
in consequence of their having more than one quali- 
fication, it is probable that there are not really se 


‘many as two-and-a-half million eléctors on the 


register of voters for the United Kingdom, The 
number is something less than a third of the numbes 
of men twenty-one years old and upwards, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

TuxeE bost thing the Shah has seen in France, he 
says, is the fireworks, The representation of Paris 
in flames caused him the greatest pleasure. A 
doubtful compliment. 

Ar Wimbledon the Queen’s Priza 

eant Menzies, of the Queen's, Edinburgh, 

ie 60 points, while Corporal Pullman of the 2nd 
Middlesex, made 58 points. The winner was car- 
ried in triumph. 

Bzin@ shown some vot St cattle at the Home 
Farm at Windsor, and understanding that they had 
been fed wpon oil-cake, the Shah grew quite ani- 
mated, and said to the interpreter, “ Ask if oil-cake 
is good for wives,” 

AN extraordinary meeting of the proprietors of 
the Alexandra Palace Company was held last week 
for the purpose of increasing the capital of | 
company. A resolution that the nominal capital 
of the company be imcreased from 5550001. to 
700,000. was carried. 

Tue Dowager Marchioness of Westminster has 
paid in to the account of the Corps of Commission- 
aires, ‘at theix bankers’, the munificent sum of 
4,6661., being the whole of the amount nesessary to 
clear off the debt on the Burgoyne buildings. ‘The 
noble donor had previously given the sum of 1,000%. 
to the fund, , . 

It is said that it will be proposed to increase the 
allowance of the Duke of Edinburgh by 5,0001. a 
year, and to confer a dowry of 50,0001. and an 
annuity of 6,000/. a year on the Grand Duchess. 
This is similar to the provision that was made for 
the Princess Royal on her marriage with the Crown 
Prince. of Prussia. 

Tue New York World estimates that there are 
125,000 women-in that city earning their own living 
in other than domestic employments. Of these 
1,800 are milliners, 12,000 gre artificial flower 
makers, 20,000 in the hoop skirt, manpfaetories, 
12,000°in the hatting trade, and. 9,000 tailoresses, 
while several thousand work in bookbinderies, and 
large numbers are employed making parasols and 
umbrellas, and in other minor trades, 


was won by 
wv. 
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A. D. 1877.—No. 
W. BR, W.—Perfectly grammatical. 
Boss anp Maup.—Writing capable of improvement. 
PR a Lira.—By far too crude, Declined with many 
nks. 


Yacut Bacz,—Declined with thanks. The enthusiasm 
far exceeds the poetry. 

L. Lrox.—At present June 25th — the preceding old 
Midsummer Day. 

Marr M.— Writing is seriously deficient, Try and you 
will speedily mend little error. 

AxicE.—We could not recommend you to adopt the 
music halls—those centres of all that is vulgar, vitiated, 
illiterate, and unrefined. They are really a gigantic 
national evil ; and much of the trash called comic son 
is worthy only of Bedlamites. Where is the fine old 
Song Literature of England gone to? Much of the vul- 
gar on that disgraces the age may be traced to the 
@ame fetid source. Avoid sedulously all such very ques- 
tionable pursuits. 

A.icze,—To make Devonshire scalded cream : The milk 
of yesterday is set ina polished, shallow, brass pan, over 
a clear fire, free from smoke, and gradually heated until 
wery hot, care being taken not to let it boil; when the 
undulations on the surface look thick, and form a ring 
around the top of the fluid the size of the bottom of the 
pan, it is removed from the fire and allowed to cool ; the 
next day it is skimmed off for sale. It is used with either 
tea or coffee, and is, we slightly know, excellent with 
both; it is also eaten with sugar and fruit, or with 


tarts. 
R. 8. 8.—One of the sweetest and noblest things of th® 
spi rammatic order is the little gem translated by Sir 
iNiam Jones from a Persian source. We hope the Shah 
may like it: 
“ On parent’s lap a naked new-born child 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee 
smiled ; 
So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou mayst smile while all around thee 





weep. 
The literature of epigrams is immense, but it requires 
careful classification, This ought to be attempted in 
time. 

Anioy.—Voltaire was a sarcastic man, and a sayer of 
good things ; a wit, notably. Like all of his flippant and 
somewhat heartless countrymen, he was destitute of the 
higher capabilities of thought, and, beyond his wit and 
his witty irreverence, his writings are quite of the shal- 
low order. The Citizen of Geneva, Kousseau, was a 
genius, and also a thinker, if occasionally whimsical ; nor 
do we think him to have been in any sense a bad man. 
His tribute to the Supreme Goodness remains on record, 
The same cannot be said of the brilliant prater Voltaire. 
His Philosophical Dictionary attests his complete igno- 
cance of Philosophy, his very defective learning, his 
chronic falsification of facts, and his irreverent men 
condition. The book is infinitely worse than worthless. 

Yourg’s epigram on him is ee just — in fine it 
sums up, or gathers together, much of his essential cha- 
eacteristics. 

A. K. H, B.—You ask us for some instructions as con- 
cerning versification, or the mechanical side of poetry. 
Your question is a vast one; already it has occupied 
volumes in Greek, Latin, and English, and therefore we 
are forced to indicate, rather than to exactly reply. (1)- 
The prime rules of all composition (according to that 
accomplished Erasmian, the late James Hannay) are to 
ve found in Aristotle, and we will add in Aristotle alone, 
The Stagirite plumes his wing and successfully flies over 
the entire field of human knowledge and almost of hnu- 
man thought. Geta translation of his Rhetoric, and 

onder it morning, noon, and night, ‘The study of that 

ook is in itself an education. (2.) The Ars Poetica, or 
Art of Poetry, by Horace. The Roman author shines 
dest in contrast with that melancholy compilation, the 
Rules of Rhyme. (3.) Read Walker's Rhyming Diction- 
ary, just as schoolboys use their Ainsworth, or as folks 
learning to swim justifiably use bladders, or other aids at 
the outset. Study the best poets, noting their metrical 
graces, We will conclude by giving you a bit of floating 
music—sweet as the light at morning's prime; 

Cold pn that hide like a jewel, 
Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour, 


The heavy white limbs and the cruel 
Red lips like a venomous flower. : 
When ‘Time shall have reft thee thy glories, 
What shall rest of thee then, what remain, 
Oh, mystic and sombre Dolores, 
Our Lady of Pain? 


you will do something good by and by. The Aldine 
series (so named in horour of the fine old Aldus, the 
prince of the older printers) is the best collection of our 
standard poets, and it is now exceedingly cheap. 

Inquirer.—The Manx language is a sub-section of the 
Celtic division of the Indo-European languages. See 
Max Muller’s introductory chapter, or the list as given 
by Craik in his small but valuable book on the English 
Language. Language among other divisions includes 
mainly, (1) the Semitic—Hebrew, Arabian, Chaldee,etc. ; 
(2) Classic—Arian, as the ancient stock, which implies 
the Sanscrit of India, the Hellenic tongue, which never 
was, is, nor is likely to be, dead, the dead Latin 
and the “ Romance” languages of Italy, France, an: 
Spain ; (3) the Celtic (pronounce the C asif K always) 
—meaning Irish, Highland Scottish, Welsh, and Manx, 
also the Armorican as found in B ny and perhaps the 
Basque patois. The Manx language is sister to the Irish 
and belongs to the Gaelic rather than the Cymric brauch. 
Concerning the Cymric or Welsh section some valuable, 
profound, and original investigations occur ina book by 
the Rev. Dr. Nicholas, which can be consulted in’ any 
large public library. A small manual on the Science of 
Language, free from personal crotchets is still required, 
and a man with culture, money, and leisure ought to fill 
the yawning gap, or, in other words, to “ supply the lack 
of service.” You will find some good information about 
Man and Manxmen in the notes to Sir Walter Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak—in the original editions as published 
by Cadell, and ae ~r <> - 1 : it ag s — 
ers’ errors, perhaps) in later popular copies, You mi 
also well sensu tke voluminous works of the Manx So. 
ciety. The sweet httle island ought to be visited largely 
by lovers of mankind and of good scenery at this splen- 
did summer season. 








THE PICNIC. 
Cool branches sheltering a group of girls, 
As blithe as ever met, 
To woo the wind with bright or raven curls, 
Escaped from band or net. 


Birds laughing down ; a cool spring laughing 
out 


From an old oak-tree’s root ; 
Remnants of feasting spread the sward 


about ; 
With merriment to suit. 


Sweet Maud with Violet, her “ sister-soul,” 
Weaving a wild-flower wreath ; 

Meek planche with Emelinecontentto stroll 
The ancient trees beneath. 


Eva and dark-eyed Dora in the pines 
Engaged at battledore, 
Near the green bank where, with her book, 
reclines 
The queeuly Eleanor. 


Was sweeter picture ever formed so near 
A watering-place before ? 

With only a far-off murmur in the ear 
To tell of surf and shore. 


But hark !| a shout—a dozen shouts as well ! 
The girls are on their feet. 

Their merry lovers from the great hotel 
Have found their soft retreat. 


Tom, Dick, and Harry, and gay George, the 
blonde, 
And Sam, of mischief king, 
The sweet delinquents fairly have “in 


pound, 
And have them in a ring. 
Feasting alone, and leaving us all out |” 


The merry chaps upbraid. 
The girls protest, or blush, or laugh, or 


pout ; 
But soon the peace is made, 


A picnic broken, like a painted fan, 
A picture spoiled, maybe ; 

But when was Beauty not besieged by Man 
‘Neath hall or greenwood tree ? N.D.U. 


Mar &., nineteen, medium height, dark, and possess- 
jug a small income. Respondent must be haudsome, and 
domesticated. 

Lenora J., dark hair, blue eyes, and fond of music and 
singing. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of 


ome, 

Jutta, tall, fair, and with expectations, desires to cor- 
respond with a gentleman about twenty-two, tall, anda 
tradesman, 

F Rep, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, desires 
to correspond with a young lady, pretty, loving, domes- 
ticated, and about his own age. 

A.ice B., twenty-three, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of home and 
children ; a mechanic preferred. 

MatTiLpa, twenty-three, 5ft, 3in., dark, loving, and 
fond of music, desires to correspond with a tall, dark 
gentleman, possessing a good income. 

GILBERT, twenty-four, tall, dark complexion, and af- 
fectionate, desires to become acquainted with a fair, 
amiable young lady about twenty, 

Marry, a domestic servant, fair complexion, light-gray 
eyes, loving, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
good looking, and affectionate. 

Bitt C., a seaman in the Royal Navy, 5ft. 9}in., brown 
eyes, light hair, and curly, wishes te correspond with a 
domestic servant, tall, good looking, loving, and domesti- 
cated, 

Mar, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, 
and a housemaid, would like to correspond with a me- 
mg about twenty-four, tall, dark, loving, and fond of 

ome. 

Dotty W., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, very pretty, 
domesticated, affectionate, and would make a happy 
little wife. Respondent must be fair, good looking, fond 
of home, and not more than twenty-two. 

ApvixT., Sy blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be about 
mee fair, of an amiable disposition, and fond of 

ome. 


brown hair, gray eyes, of a loving disposition, and a me- 
chanic. Respondent must be tall, about twenty-two, lov 
ing, and domesticated. 

Exiza, twenty-two, dark complexion, brown hair and 
eyes, tempered, and domesticated. Respondent 
= be about twenty-five, in a good position, and fond 

ome. 

Carzige D., of medium height, dark, and considered 
pretty, accomplished, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be tall, good looking, and must possess a good 
income. ; 

Henry, twenty-four, light hair and eyes, affectionate, 
possessing a g income, and fond ofchildren. Re- 
spondent must be pretty, domesticated and good tem- 


red. 
POR ICHARS, twenty-seven, rather tall, brown hair, dark. 


blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving disposition. Respon- 
~ —_ be fair, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
music. 


Oscar S,, twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good Jeperects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
ra. : 


the drai 

; eteen, medium height, fair, and con- 
sidered pretty. Respondent must be about twenty-o 
tall, fair complexion, light hair, of an even temper, an: 
must occupy a good position. . 

Rorgrt, twenty-two, considered handsome, tall, fair, 
having good procpertn, Respondent must be pretty, of 
a loving disposition, domesticated, and a esman's 
daughter. 

Cx, twenty-three, medium height, fair complexion, 
considered ‘pretty, and we | domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, g looking, and about 
twenty-five ; a carpenter preferred. 

ConstaNcs, twenty, medium height, fair complexion, 
auburn hair, gray eyes, and is loving and domesticated. 
Res, — must be handsome and loving ; a mechanic 
prefe > 

Winirkep, eighteen, fair complexion, blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition, and domesticated. Respondent must 
be - —_ affectionate, and fond of home ; a tradesman 
preferred, ; ’ 

Cuarence F,, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, loving, and fond of home, 
anda mechanic, Respondext must be nineteen, tall, and 
affectionate. 

Jack Matnsatt, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 5ft. 6in., 
blue eyes, brown hair, and is idered hand Re- 
spondent must be about twenty, of dark complexion and 
domesticated. 

Car.LoTta, seventeen, tall, blue} eyes, brown hair, and 
considered pretty. Respondent must be medium height, 
light hair, fond of music and dancing, loving, and ina 
good position. 

Enma, twenty-two, medium height, auburn hair, well 
educated, domesticated, and is a milliner and dress. 
maker. Respondent must be tall, well educated, and 
fond of home. » 

J. G., twenty, 5ft. 8in., is considered good looking, and 
holds a respectable situation in the city of Cork, Ire- 
land, desires to correspond with some young lady who is 
good tem » fond of society, and good looking. 

Muttr 8., twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
considered rather king, is yo and tho- 
roughly domesticated, Respondent must be tall, dark, 
good looking, loving, and fond of home; a tradesman 
preferr: 

ComMuUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Bessiz is responded to by—“‘H. F.,” seaman in the 
Royal Navy, who thinks he is all she requires. 

Emu H. by—“J. A.,” twenty, good looking, and a 
teacher. 

Anniz M. by—" W, J.,” twenty-four, fond of home, 
and is a mechanic, 

Lottiz by—‘‘ Epwarp.,” twenty-two, a clerk, who be- 
lieves he is all she requires. 

Laura W. by—‘ Frep T.,” twenty-three, tall, dark, 
affectionate, and fond of home, 

Minyniz by—‘ H. C.,” tall, fair, fond of music, and 
thinks that he is all she requires. 

Wittrau S. by—** Dora,” eighteen, fair, amiable, and 
thinks she would fulfil his requirements. 

Hvuex by—“ Amy,” seventeen, fair complexion, brown 
hair, blue eyes, and of a loving disposition, 

Puese N. by—* Loving Joe,” twenty-three,who is tall, 
dark, and loving, and thinks he is all she requires. 

Joun F, by—*' Nellie,” medium height, pretty, loving, 


Sonenatbeteete fond of music, and a tradesman’s daugh- 





r. 
Joserx by—“ Florence R.,” nineteen, dark, black eyes, 
light come exion, domesticated, affectionate and thinks 
she is all he requires. 
Gxrorck by—“ Maria,” nineteen, rather short, brown 
hair and 7 loving, and domesticated, pretty, aud 
thinks she is all he requires. 
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Use your best gifts and 


The ear c.n count the cadeuces, 


LoxgLr ALFRED, twenty-four, fair complexion, dark- 
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